MEETING WITH MIKOLAJCZYK 


By Freda Bruce Lockhart 


 artecpeiel MIKOLAJCZYK’S flight from Poland last November 
QU closed a chapter of Polish history in which he had been for over two 
years the central figure ; a chapter, too, in which the British Government 
had played a preponderant part. Mr. Mikolajczyk’s return as a political 
| fugitive to this country from which he had set out in 1945 as a solitary 
¢@ Polish protagonist of a policy of co-operation with the Soviet Union 
marked a suitable occasion for an estimate of the losses and the gains 
incurred by that policy for Poland and for Europe. 

The events which led up to Mr. Mikolajczyk’s return to Poland via 
Moscow in 1945, to take his place in the Provisional Polish Government of 
National Unity, set up on the authority of the Yalta Powers, are generally 
familiar. But so many red herrings have been deliberately trailed across 
their path that it is necessary to recapitulate the main facts as baldly as 
possible. 

The first landmark is the signature in London of the Soviet-Polish 
Pact of 1941. At that time nobody would have supposed Mikolajczyk, a 
Peasant Party provincial official who had left Poland a private in the 
Polish Army, to be cut out to become an historic figure. But he was 
appointed Minister of the Interior and Vice-Premier in General Sikorski’s 
Government when the National Democrats and the Foreign Minister 
resigned in disagreement with the form of the Treaty which General 
Sikorski had been persuaded to sign—partly as a contribution to the unity 
of the Allied war effort, and partly on the strength of the assurance given 
him by Mr. Eden, then British Foreign Secretary, in a Note stating that 
the British Government recognised no territorial changes which had 
taken place since 1939 (the changes, it was understood, being those 
effected under the Soviet-German Pact). By 1943, when Mr. Mikolajczyk 
succeeded Sikorski as Prime Minister, the Soviet Union had broken off 
diplomatic relations with Poland and the Soviet claims to the territory 
and population of Eastern Poland had been made painfully explicit : 
General Sikorski, in one of his last public speeches before the fatal air- 
crash, described his own unremitting efforts to find a compromise on the 
Soviet claims, but declared that there were limits beyond which no Pole 
could in honour go. Sikorski may or may not have been a first-class 
statesman; but he had been accepted as one of the Allies and his death 
had the effect of a first-class loss in prestige to the Polish Government 
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abroad. Mr. Mikolajczyk was an unknown and inexperienced local 
official whom the Allies thought it would be comparatively easy to push 
around or to flatter into compliance. But Mikolajczyk set about faithfully 
pursuing Sikorski’s own policy of maximum concessions consistent with 
honour. For over a year he dug in his toes and stubbornly resisted the 
mounting pressure of the Russians, the British (and subsequently the 
Americans) to say yes to the Russian demands, and of his own colleagues 
in the Polish Cabinet to say no. 

Pressure reached its peak in October, 1944, when Mikolajczyk was 
summoned to join Mr. Churchill in Moscow for negotiations with Stalin, 
though Mikolajczyk’s previous visit in July had proved fruitless. The 
Red Army was halfway across Poland and the Sovict-prepared Lublin 
Committee ready to take over as the provisional government of Poland. 
In Warsaw, the epic Rising was nearing its end after sixty-three days of 
unaided battle by the city’s Home Army and civilian population against 
the Germans. In Moscow, not all the evidence of Mikolajczyk’s goodwill 
could induce Stalin to omit the cities of Lwow and Wilno and {the 
Galician oilfields from his demands on Poland ; not all the fulminating 
wrath of Mr. Churchill’s exhausted patience could induce’ Mikolajczyk;to 
sign away Lwow and Wilno without the consent of his Cabinet in London. 
Mikolajczyk came back to London and resigned. The Polish Government 
led by his successor, Arciszewski, the veteran Socialist who had been 
flown to this country from, Poland a few months earlier, was recognised 
albeit with frigid formality by all the Allies (except, of course, Russia) and 
also specifically acknowledged by Mikolajczyk. 

The Polish Government were uncompromising in their refusal to sign 
away Poland’s rights to half her national territory. But it was Mikolajczyk, 
now no longer a member of the Government, who continued to have the 
confidence and the ear of the British Government right up to January, 
1945, when Roosevelt, Churchill and Stalin met at Yalta for the fatal 
Crimea Conference. By the time the terms of the Yalta Agreement had 
been worked out, with the transparently disguised provision for recogni- 
tion of a slightly broadened Lublin Committee as the Provisional Govern- 
ment of Poland, Mikolajczyk had let himself be persuaded that it was his 
duty, his destiny perhaps, to go to Moscow, even over the head of his 
legal Government, to offer himself as one of the ‘democratic Polish 
leaders from abroad’ whose inclusion in the Provisional Government 
would make it possible to implement the Yalta Agreement. 

In June, then, he was in Moscow, negotiating with members of the 
Soviet-sponsored Polish Committee at the Hotel National, while at the 
October Hall the sixteen ‘ democratic leaders from Poland ’—from’ the 
Polish political Underground—who had set out to negotiate” with” the 
Russians and had been kidnapped and taken to gaol, were on‘trial. [ But 
Mikolajczyk in his deliberate, stolid way had burned his boats and had no 
alternative but to join the members of the Committee and return to Poland 
with them, as Vice-Premier in the new Provisional Polish Government of 
National Unity. (Recognition was forthwith withdrawn from the legal 
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Government in London by the major Allies, though a number of States 
continued to recognise it for a year or so.) 

That was Mikolajczyk’s crucial choice, the foundation for his whole 
policy during the dramatic two years which ended in his escape from the 
New Poland he had risked so much to help rebuild. Justifiable or not, he 
made it open-eyed, fully aware of the possible consequences to himself. 
Greatness had been thrust upon him by a conjuncture in his nation’s 
history and in Allied policy. One may question the propriety of his 
acceptance of it at the hands of three foreign powers, without any mandate 
from his own countrymen and in express defiance of his own Govern- 
ment’s policy. One may question the wisdom of staking so much on the 
thin promise of the Yalta Agreement to ensure ‘ free and unfettered ’ 
elections in the New Poland. It is impossible to withhold respect for the 
dour courage with which he shouldered the burden. 

In Poland his return had been welcomed impetuously by large 
sections of the population. Cut off for six years from contact with the 
West, baffled by political developments and determined only to resist 
Russian domination of their country, they saw in him a Pole from the free 
world, a former Premier of the Government in London which they had 
loyally served throughout the war and brutal German occupation. 
Equally important, they saw him as a Pole who brought them the promise 
of the support of the Western Allies in seeing justice done in Poland. 
They rallied to him hopefully as the leader of the only opposition 
permitted in the New Poland. 

I saw Mr. Mikolajczyk in the autumn of 1946 in Warsaw, when he was 
still nominally a Minister of the régime from which he has now fled. He 
seemed then to be weighed down by the responsibility of the hopes which 
so many of his countrymen centred on him; but at the same time to be 
sustained, buoyed up by their confidence. Already then, with the 
referendum dress rehearsal fresh in his mind—when his supporters had 
been arrested, and ballot urns thrown away—he had no illusions left about 
the prospect of the impending elections being ‘free and unfettered ’ ; 
indeed he gave me a pretty accurate estimate of the proportion of votes 
which his colleagues in Provisional Government would allow him and 
his Party. But he spoke with an eager candour, an unshaken conviction 
of the rightness of his own policy, an unquestioning certitude that his 
continued presence in Poland could still be useful as a focus for legal, 
peaceful opposition. 

Last November I saw him again in his wife’s Middlesex villa where he 
had come after escaping from Poland with ‘ nothing but the clothes he 
stood up in.’ He was greatly changed ; and not only outwardly in the 
crumpled sagging of his formerly smooth rubicund face. He spoke much 
more guartdedly, weighing every word more carefully. His simple, 
unclouded ‘confidence had given way to the bewilderment, the defensive 
confusion of a man who still believes absolutely in his own rightness, but 

who nevertheless cannot help seeing all round him the failure, the ruin 
of all his hopes. 
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What had Mikolajczyk been able to achieve in the intervening year ? 
Four months after I saw him in Warsaw the elections had taken place, 
the elections which were to be ‘ free and unfettered.’ The Yalta Agree- 
ment made that the condition on which the whole Allied settlement for 
Poland—including Mr. Mikolajczyk’s policy—was founded. In this 
country, the undertaking to hold such elections at an early date was 
clearly understood by Parliament and public to be the condition on which 
the Provisional Polish Government of National Unity was recognised. 
What in fact happened? The intended election results were obtained by 
the expected—and now generally familiar—means: wholesale arrests 
were carried out among known opposition sympathisers, an elaborate 
electoral system gave the Communists adequate control of the electoral 
commissions at every level, counting of votes was open to every kind of 
question, the ballot was sometimes secret, sometimes not. I know of one 
family which spread out its votes as follows ; wife at home voted for the 
Government bloc, as an insurance; husband and sister succeeded in 
travelling away on business at election time and therefore avoided the 
compulsion to vote; only the daughter was fortunate enough to vote 
at a polling station where the ballot was secret and so was able to register 
her vote for the Polish Peasant Party, which all four members would have 
supported if they safely could. Others took two different Party cards (by 
which votes are registered in Polish elections) to the polling station, to 
put in the Polish Peasant Party card if polling proved secret, but if not, 
to drop in a Government bloc Party card, under the eyes of the officials 
and the Security Police. Such practices were reported by British and 
American official observers and never denied. The British and American 
Governments, after a single strongly worded condemnation of the 
conduct of the elections, hastened to make plain that this would in no way 
affect their recognition of the Provisional Government and set about 
normalising their relations with the new Government. 

As a result of the elections, Mr. Mikolajczyk became officially the 
leader of the Opposition, while the Government bloc—a nominal coali- 
tion of Communists (the Polish Workers’ Party), Socialists and fabricated 
splinter parties—was free to go ahead with the unfettered establishment 
of Communist control over Poland. Mikolajczyk gives a very clear 
picture of the way in which the whole administration is controlled by the 
Communists : 

‘ Control of all the vital Ministries—Security Police, the Army, Economy, 
Education—is in the hands of Communist Ministers. The Prime Minister is 
nominally a Socialist—but the more powerful Administrator of the Western 
Territories is the Communist Gomolka. The Minister of Justice is a Socialist— 
but the courts under his jurisdiction are only concerned with common crime, 
petty theft and so forth ; any allegedly political offence is tried before a military 
court. Every non-Communist Minister has a Communist Vice-Minister to 
supervise the affairs of his Department. The specialists, the experts are not 
Communists—but they have to work under Communist supervision. Of 
course every section concerned with the engagement of personnel is directly 
under a Communist.’ 
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Under such rigorous control, it is hardly surprising that, as Mr. 
Mikolajczyk confirms, the sense of terror and despair among the popula- 
tion should have greatly increased since the previous year when hopes 
were still pinned to the elections and to the Anglo-American Yalta 
guarantees. 


‘ To-day people no longer speak to each other in trams and public places” 
[he said] ‘ it is so different from the years under German occupation when you 
could speak to any Pole with complete security. Now the Communists’ agents 
have penetrated everywhere.’ 


Mr. Mikolajczyk expressed particular concern over the effects of the 
Communist education drive. 


* Success in Middle School exams and the entrance to the University ’ [he 
explained] ‘ depend now on interrogation by a Social Commissar who has to be 
satisfied of the candidate’s orthodox views on “ people’s democracy.” You 
can imagine the demoralisation involved in training the children to tell the 
required lies.’ 


After the elections, the Government declared an amnesty and invited 
the members of the Underground to give up their arms. The Govern- 
ment claims that 70,000 gave themselves up under the amnesty; but 
according to Mr. Mikolajczyk, at least 50,000 of those were not guerrilla- 
fighters, but ordinary citizens who had long given up their wartime 
Underground activities and merely took this opportunity to relinquish 
the pseudonyms under which they had been living and to register under 
their real names. Mr. Mikolajczyk therefore believes that considerable 
Underground forces must still be in being; he himself deplores, as he 
has always done, violent resistance to the régime, because Poland cannot 
afford more bloodshed. But he points out that terror and resistance 
always increase each other and that, after a relative lull since the amnesty, 
both arrests and resistance had recently started up again. The foundation 
of the Cominform—announced in Warsaw—and the intensification of the 
Communist westward drive have also given fresh impetus to the 
resistance. 

While the Communists have been thus consolidating their hold on the 
country since the elections, they have at the same time relentlessly pursued 
the campaign to disintegrate the Polish Peasant Party of which Mikolajczyk 
was the leader. The various stages of the campaign conducted in 
public—the constant outpouring of abuse in the Press, the trials of Polish 
Peasant Party members—were, he assured me, only surface demonstra- 
tions. The real campaign, aimed at the foundations of the Party, was 
carried on without publicity. Party members were.arrested with increas- 
ing frequency, so that when Mikolajczyk left the country, all the leading 
journalists on the various Peasant Party papers and very many local 
Party officials were in prison. Party offices were raided, ransacked and in 
many cases closed. Pressure on individual members to quit the Party and 
join one of the Government-sponsored splinter groups, or at least to sign 
a statement discrediting the authentic Party, was constant and ever- 
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growing. One Party official, Mikolajczyk told me, had been summoned 
for interrogation by the Security Police on twenty-six days in a single 
month. 


‘People cannot be expected to hold out against their methods’ [he 
admitted]. ‘ If they do not sign the required statement, they lose their jobs ; 
and without their jobs their wives and children cannot eat. They have no 
alternative.’ 


At an early stage the Party was forbidden to hold public meetings ; 
latterly even a meeting of two or three together in a private house could 
be prohibited as ‘ conspiracy.” 

Under such conditions there was no longer any possibility of carrying 
on the life of the Party. On October 8th this year, the Executive Com- 
mittee adopted a resolution by which the Party would cease to function 
as a political organism in the life of the country, though retaining its 
Parliamentary representation. Publication of the resolution was pre- 
vented by censorship and Mr. Mikolajczyk and his fellow-Peasant Party 
deputies had therefore planned to make a public declaration of this policy 
at the opening of the Sejm. Before then, however, Mr. Mikolajczyk was 
informed of Government plans to deprive himself and three of his 
prominent supporters of their Parliamentary immunity from arrest, and to 
try them on capital charges. 

* I was afraid ’ [he says] ‘ that if that happened, the Party, instead of going 
into voluntary liquidation, would stage a last desperate action of revenge and 
so bring on itself a real bloodbath. 


So he fled. Two of his companions arrived here safely with their wives 
and proceeded with him to the United States: Baginski, the veteran 
deputy who was one of the sixteen Poles tried and sentenced in Moscow 
in 1944; and Korbonski, a lawyer who was head of the Underground 
Directorate of Civil Resistance during the German occupation. The 
third deputy, Bryja, and Mr. Mikolajczyk’s private secretary (both of 
whom I met in Poland last year) were caught and handed over by the 
Czech, to the Polish, Security Police. Official Polish figures state that 
35,000 people have been caught trying to get out of Poland since the 
‘liberation.’ Mikolajczyk claims that thousands of them were handed 
over by the Czechs. 

Such are the fruits for Poland of the Yalta policy. Mr. Mikolajczyk 
denies that Britain’s part in framing the policy has made the Poles anti- 
British. 

* The ordinary people may have hoped for some more effective British and 
American protest over the rigged elections’ [he admitted]. ‘ Bur politicians 
knew better. I knew they couln’t do anything else.’ 

Nevertheless he does not conceal his own sense of hurt at the haste with 
which his British Allies recognised the result of the election : 


‘ I didn’t expect you to be able to do anything about the Government. But 
I did feel that you needn’t have gone out of your way to give it your blessing, 
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so to speak. That is how we felt when you invited to London as honourable 
representatives of Polish justice men like Barcikowski, who was the General 
Commissioner for the referendum—the man personally responsible for the 
falsification—and Chajn, of the Ministry of Justice. The current saying in 
Warsaw at the time was that Shawcross must be in a bad way if he needed 
these desperadoes to teach him his business ! ’ 

Minor pinpricks rather than the basic disappointment, in Mr. 
Mikolajczyk’s view, tend to poison the Poles’ naturally friendly feeling 
for the British, and often play into the hands of the Communist anti- 
British propaganda. People in Poland depend for outside news on the 
radio and they compare the B.B.C. transmissions unfavourably with the 
* Voice of America’ 

“ Not only because of the more violent anti-Communist tone of the “ Voice 
of America ”—which of course they like—but because of a whole range of 
facts given by the Americans which the B.B.C. never touches.’ 

The despatches of the Polish Correspondent of The Times and the 
Manchester Guardian (a certain Mr. Cang, a Polish citizen who has been for 
much of the time since the end of the war the only resident correspondent 
in Poland”of any leading British newspaper) are, Mikolajczyk says, 
frequently quoted by the Warsaw Government to prove that the British 
have lost interest in the cause of Polish independence. ‘I just do not 
understand that that correspondence should be possible,’ he said with 
disgust. Extracts from an article by Kingsley Martin, too—although 
Mikolajczyk would have reprinted the article in toto in his Party’s paper 
had the censorship permitted—also provided the Warsaw Government 
with useful ammunition. 

‘People have no means of checking all these statements’ [complained 
Mikolajczyk] ‘and naturally suppose them to be representative British views, 
just as they suppose Mr. Zilliacus to be a leading member of the Labour Party, 
since he comes to Poland and talks as though he were.’ 

Bitterest cut of all, I felt, had been the short-sighted eagerness with 
which the British had tumbled over themselves to believe the best of the 
Socialist Prime Minister Cyrankiewicz. Mr. Mikolajczyk protested that 
he had never considered himself and his Party exclusively entitled to 
British support ; it might indeed have been some relief to him if there 
had been any other independent party permitted which the Western 
Allies could also have supported—‘ any democratic party which stood for 
Poland’s independence,’ were his words, ‘but Cyrankiewicz—not 
Cyrankiewicz.’ In Poland the year before, I myself felt fairly sure that 
Cyrankiewicz’s Socialist Party policy {as expounded to me by his right- 
hand man ; Cyrankiewicz himself was in Moscow at the time) was at best 
highly opportunist, more probably entirely disingenuous, and that the 
British were being naively optimistic to swallow it. Mr. Mikolajczyk is 
emphatic in his belief that Cyrankiewicz is ‘a complete Communist 
stooge.’ The Communists always like to have a man ‘ in hand ’ as he put 
it; we should say ‘ to have something on’ him. Cyrankiewicz, who had 
a good record of Underground Resistance, at the beginning of the war, 
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when the German-Soviet Pact was still in operation at Poland’s expense, 
wrote some articles in the Underground Press vehemently attacking 
Stalin. The Communists have those articles ‘in hand.’ This fact, com- 
bined with the belief that while he was imprisoned in the famous con- 
centration camp of Oswiecim Cyrankiewicz had been a member of a 
Communist cell formed by a Spanish Communist camp ‘ Kapo,’ was 
convincing enough evidence, in Mikolajczyk’s view, of Cyrankiewicz’s 
reliability to the Communists. He is leading the Polish Socialist Party 
gradually towards a merger with the Communists, which was originally 
scheduled for November. Mikolajczyk believes that it was postponed 
because a certain run for the Socinform was deemed expedient to temper 
the full blast of the Cominform in a country where Communists are so 
hated that, in 1944, the Polish Communist Party could only be re-formed 
under the new name of the Polish Workers’ Party. He also believes that 
when the merger does take place it will be accompanied or heralded by 
the trial of the independent Socialists who have been in prison for varying 
periods between six months and a year. They are headed by Puzak, 
another veteran fighter for Polish independence. He was imprisoned 
under the Tsar, spent seven years in solitary confinement in chains in 
Schlusselburg, to be released from the remaining year of his sentence by 
the Russian Revolution ; and was imprisoned again by the Russians in 
1944 among the sixteen Polish Underground leaders. The trial of Puzak 
and some thirty other Socialists will be a demonstration intended to show 
all other Socialists ‘ what nasty people these liberal Socialists are, and to 
warn them what happens to Socialists who refuse to toe the Communist 
line.’ 

Such is Mr. Mikolajczyk’s own picture of the Poland he has left 
behind. There is not a party left which can hope to contest the Com- 
munist domination of the country (the third of the big Polish pre-war 
Opposition parties, the National Democrats, was prohibited at the outset 
of the present Communist régime; the small Christian Labour Party 
liquidated itself in the summer of 1946 rather than accept domination by 
the atheist group which has supplanted it and taken its name). The 
prisons are overflowing with those who have dared openly to support the 
policy of legal opposition to the Communists. 

What hopes have the Poles for the future? I asked. Mikolajczyk 
shook his head sadly: ‘ Ah, you cannot count the hopes of people in 
despair.’ He had always stressed the unwillingness of the West for war, 
the improbability of even Russia wanting a war at present ; but he had 
not been able to convince the Polish people. Communist propaganda is 
always dangling before them the prospect of Soviet-American war and 
in such a war they see the only hope for Poland. 

Nobody, I think, who talked with Mikolajezyk, would question his 
integrity and courage; it is his judgment only which may be called in 
question. ‘I and the Polish people,’ he declares, ‘ have done all that was 
required of us by the Yalta Agreement. If it has been a failure, we are 
not to blame.’ So much surely is beyond dispute. Having accepted that 
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Agreement at its face value, Mikolajczyk for two and a half years with 
peasant tenacity persisted, against all possible pressure, abuse and 
humiliation, in putting the best possible interpretation on it, applying it 
in apparent good faith. He had to work in increasing isolation from all 
but his own Party; he could not, even if he would, take open counsel 
with independent Socialists or members of the proscribed parties, though 
he knew they would vote for him if they could as the only means of 
expressing their opposition to the régime. That the Agreement failed in 
practice can certainly not be attributed to his or Poland’s fault. But 
recognising, as all must, the total failure of Yalta, Mikolajczyk cannot, I 
had the impression, quite face the question whether any blame attaches to 
him for having accepted the Agreement in the first place, for having, as it 
were, taken unilateral action against the declared policy of his Government 
to make the Agreement possible. 

* If I had stayed in London,’ he says with emphatic assurance, ‘ it could 
have been said that no Pole could be found who was willing to co-operate, 
to compromise.’ That too is beyond dispute. The same words have 
been used by his Polish political opponents to condemn Mikolajczyk’s 
action : if Mikolajczyk had stayed in London, the world could have seen 
that no Pole could be found to sacrifice the nation’s vital interests, to 
disintegrate the Polish nation’s solidarity on a basis of misplaced con- 
fidence in Soviet good faith, and in that of the Allies, 

In Mikolajczyk’s mouth those words sounded like an echo of some- 
thing said to me some months ago by Stypulkowski, one of the sixteen 
Poles tried in Moscow who, after serving his sentence, reached the free 
world. When the sixteen were invited to negotiate with the Russian 
commander, said Stypulkowski, they had a pretty clear idea that ‘ negotia- 
tions ’ would prove to mean ‘arrest.’ But they had to accept the Russian 
offer because, if they had not, it would have been said in the West that 
the Poles were unwilling to co-operate. That such similar statements 
should be voiced by two such different Poles as the dark, dynamic lawyer 
Stypulkowski and the ruddy, stolid, canny peasant Mikolajczyk seemed to 
me a horrifying indictment of the sacrifices which had been demanded of 
Poland to appease not simply Russia, but the Allies in their appeasement of 
Russia. 

In 1939, when we gave our guarantee to Poland against the German 
threat, we found, as Napoleon had done in his time, that Poland was the 
key to Europe. By 1945, at Yalta, and earlier still at Teheran, our leaders 
had abandoned that fundamental view of the new threat to Poland coming 
from Russia. To-day it would be difficult to deny that when we handed 
over Poland to Russia, we handed over the key to the domination of the 
Continent. 

I wrote above of ‘ misplaced confidence in the Soviet Union.’ 
Whether Mikolajczyk ever did place his confidence there seems increas- 
ingly doubtful : he left his wife and son here in safety during the whole 
two and a half years—hardly a token of confidence in the colleagues he 
went to join in Warsaw. 
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He speaks to-day as though he had never expected better results than 
his policy has in fact achieved. If that was really his view at the time, it 
is more than ever difficult to understand why in 1945 he took it upon 
himself to play his lone hand, involving his countrymen in a policy from 
which he had no serious hopes. As a gesture of despair to demonstrate 
Polish goodwill to the Allies it has proved exorbitantly expensive to the 
Polish nation ; as a demonstration of Soviet bad faith, that has meanwhile 
been made clear by the fate of half a dozen countries besides Poland. 

During his stay in Poland, Mikolajczyk was extremely chary of 
committing himself to any definite attitude towards the Polish Govern- 
ment-in-exile (which is still recognised by a bare handful of States, though 
its President and Cabinet members live as private individuals, political 
refugees in this country). His companions in flight, Baginski and 
Korbonski, had some contacts here with Poles who were their former 
colleagues in the Underground. (Korbonski had been the Polish 
Government Delegate in Poland at the time of the Warsaw Rising led by 
General Bor-Komorowski, now Premier of the Government-in-exile.) 
But Mikolajczyk, for himself, weighed every word when he told me: 


*I do not wish to make any difficulties for the British Government or for 
the Poles here. If they now think that they were right, I shall understand. 
I shall not be in their way.’ 


Undeniably the history of the past two and a half years is a strong 
argument in favour of the decision made by the Polish Government in 
London in 1945, when they refused to sign away Polish territory or 
independence, to put their country at the mercy of Soviet goodwill. 


Ostensibly Mikolajczyk’s choice was based on a short-term ‘ realistic’ 
policy aimed at saving something from the wreck of his country. On his 
side it is arguable that had he not provided a focus for legal opposition to 
the Communist-dominated régime which the Soviet Union imposed on 
Poland, his country would have suffered still more violent terror and 
bloodshed during those two and a half years. But terror and bloodshed 
there have been in plenty, inflicted especially on those who were 
encouraged to support him openly in opposition ; and the multiplication 
of arrests, immediately after his escape, among the ranks of his already 
devastated Polish Peasant Party, made his declaration that he had fled to 
avoid further reprisals on the population ring a little hollow, even in the 
ears of moderate Poles who respect Mikolajczyk and believe that he has 
not outlived his usefulness to the Polish cause. 

Probably it is true that nothing the Polish Government in London, or 
the British Government, or Mr. Mikolajczyk could have done in 1945 
would materially have altered the situation of Poland to-day ; that a little 
sooner or a little later, with a little more or a little less violent persecution, | 
the Soviet Union would have incorporated Poland in its system of © 
Communist satellite States. But it is at least arguable that Poland’s 
international standing would be higher and morally more secure to-day, 
her internal solidarity more firm, if the disastrous Yalta settlement had 
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been frankly imposed by the three foreign Powers concerned, with 
no respectable Pole to give them countenance and provide a pretext, 
however flimsy, for the withdrawal of recognition from the legal Polish 
Government. 

It is easy enough for the outsider to suppose that the most valuable 
thing now for the Polish cause (which is indisputably Europe’s cause) 
would be for Mr. Mikolajczyk and the exiled Polish leaders to turn their 
back on the past two and a half years and pool their efforts. But Poland 
has suffered enough from foreign advice, well meant as well as ill, and a 
background of profound bitterness and recrimination lies between the 
two groups. To close the gulf would call for true magnanimity, for a 
supreme effort of both sides to subordinate personal and party differences 
to national interests. It may be done, but cannot be expected tobe done 
easily. {Unless or until it is done, it is probably true, as Mr. Mikolajczyk 
said before he went on to the United States: ‘ The most useful thing I 
can do now is to write a book of my experiences of “Two and a Half 
Years in a People’s Democracy.”’ Those experiences should be a 
positive contribution to an understanding of this latest chapter of Polish 


history. 


Forthcoming in February. 


BENDA ON DEMOCRACY 


‘THIS is to be the second contribution to the series 

CONVERSATIONS IN FRANCE by E. D. 
Siepmann. During the war, Julien Benda, the philosopher 
and moralist, whose ‘La Trahison des Clercs’ had an 
influence which was world-wide between the wars, wrote 
another book ‘La Grande Epreuve des Démocraties.’ 
This book was written in clandestinity and published in 
America without the author even seeing the proofs, 
Since then no translation has appeared. 

In the last months of 1944, Siepmann was in close 
contact with M. Benda, and this account of some of his 
ideas on The Final Test of Democracy is based not only 
on this book, but on conversations with M. Benda 


himself. 








THE AMERICAN ATTITUDE 
Editorial | Note. 


As the omnibus title suggests, contributions to this 
series will aim, principally, at the promotion of a clearer 
understanding of the mind and motives which dictate 
American policy and sentiment. They will be made by 
leading commentators on the American scene from both 
sides of the Atlantic. They will deal with numerous 
aspects of thought and action at home and abroad. And 
they will relate these aspects to an historical as well as to 
a contemporary background. 

Anglo-American relations have attained an unparalleled 
warmth. But there remain, in both countries, those 
whose task it is to bedevil these relations. The conflict 
which at present animates America and Russia is likely to 
continue for many yeats. In its passage there is bound 
to be considerable speculation over the finer implications 
of American foreign policy, even among her admirers. It 
is imperative that the mass of this speculation should be 
matched with some degree of knowledge if it is to 
—- sound and constructive criticism. For ignorance 

reeds bewilderment and, in turn, suspicion. And suspicion 
is the instrument of bedevilment. 

To succeed in our present undertakings we must first 
rid ourselves of several major misconceptions, chief among 
these—that mutual fear of another is sufficient guarantee 
of mutual confidence in each other and that an expedient 
policy of unification can provide an apt substitute for the 
ideal of unity. Anglo-American relations have too often 
been promoted and too seldom analysed. It is hoped 
that a more valid reason for their necessary existence than 
economic advantage or misplaced sentimentality will 
emerge from the articles in this series. 

Henry Steele Commager, the author of The American 
Religious Scene, is a writer with a distinguished reputation 
both here and in America, where he is Professor of 
History in Columbia University. At present, he is lecturing 
on American History at Cambridge University. 
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THE AMERICAN RELIGIOUS SCENE 
By Henry Steele Commager 


ps the opening of the twentieth century America was, in everything 
but law, a Christian nation, and in some States Christianity was 
recognised by law as the official—though never the established—treligion. 
Jurors were required to be Christians, teachers to read from the Bible, 
and a few States made the religious observance of the ‘ Lord’s Day’ a 
legal obligation. Almost a century earlier the perspicacious Alexis de 
Tocqueville had remarked this unofficial establishment and rejoiced in it : 


‘ There is no country in the whole world in which the Christian religion 
retains a greater influence over the souls of men than in America, and there can 
be no greater proof of its utility, and of its conformity to human nature, than 
that its influence is most powerfully felt over the most enlightened and free 
nation on earth. . . . In the United States religion exercises but little influence 
upon the laws and upon the details of public opinion, but it directs the manners 
of the community, and by regulating domestic life, it regulates the state.’ 


Fifty years later Lord Bryce confirmed this interpretation. ‘ Chris- 
tianity,’ he observed, 


‘is in fact understood to be, though not the legally established religion, yet 
the national religion. So far from thinking their commonwealth Godless, the 
Americans conceive that the religious character of a government consists in 
nothing but the religious beliefs of the individual citizens, and the conformity 
of their conduct to that belief. They deem the general acceptance of 
Christianity to be one of the main sources of their national prosperity, and their 
nation as a special object of the Divine favour.’ 


There was no Scriptural authority for this notion, yet none was 
more deeply implanted or more generally entertained. That God had 
sifted a whole nation that he might send over choice grain into this 
wilderness was accepted as an elementary fact of divine husbandry, and 
the theory of special favour was restated, generation after generation, 
with what must have seemed to non-Americans monotonous conceit. 
Every people. makes God in its own image, and the Americans were no 
exception. The God of Puritanism was an angry God, and as late as 
1911 the Southern Presbyterian Church clung stubbornly to the doctrine 
of infant damnation, yet no American could believe that he was damned, 
and Jefferson spoke for future generations when he acknowledged ‘ an 
overruling Providence which by all its dispensations proves that it delights 
in the happiness of man here and his greater happiness hereafter.’ 

Americans naturalised God, as they naturalised so many other con- 
cepts. Because they were optimistic they insisted upon His benevolence. 

13 
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Because they distrusted arbitrary authority they qualified His omnipotence 
by reading into it respect for Law. Because they were easy-going and 
careless, they did not permit Him to lay upon them burdens heavier than 
they could bear, and persuaded Him to be satisfied with formal and 
occasional worship. Because they enjoyed greater natural bounty than 
any other people had known, they invoked His approval of material 
success as a reward for virtue, industry, and thrift. Confident that God 
was vitally interested in their affairs, they solicited his participation in their 
most trivial activities, inviting Him, as it were, to give a weekly com- 
mentary on the vagaries of their society. In defiance of all history, they 
explained away the Devil and ignored Sin. They read Hawthorne as an 
historical novelist and neglected the tragic Melville ; a generation later 
it was William James who captured their imagination, while poor 
Josiah Royce, wrestling heroically with the problem of evil, was all but 
ignored. 

Few things, indeed, were more remarkable than the unanimity with 
which Americans professed a religious faith, for the most part Calvinistic, 
and the indifference which they displayed to its doctrines, and what was 
remarkable was not so much the indifference as the persistence of the 
profession. Those doctrines had been formulated to explain and, if 
possible, alleviate the misery of man, to sustain him with the assurance 
that everlasting bliss would be the reward for faith and patience in this 
vale of wrath and tears. But from the beginning most Americans, 
except Negro slaves, found this world a paradise rather than a purgatory. 
Whatever they may have said, or sung, on Sundays, they preferred this 
life to the next, and when they imagined Heaven they thought of it as 
operating under an American Constitution. 

Logically they shouid have abandoned a religion which, in flagrant 
contradiction to all their experience, taught the depravity of man and 
the corruption of society, but Americans are not a logical people. 
Santayana has observed that in America ideas are abandoned in virtue 
of a mere change of feeling, without the pressure of new evidence or new 
arguments, and it is interesting to recall that the congregation which, 
in the mid-eighteenth century, dismissed the great Jonathan Edwards, 
did not find it convenient to refute his doctrines, but merely to avoid 
them. ‘The revolt against Calvinism, in short, has been moral and social, 
not intellectual, a revolt against conclusions rather than against logic. 
There were, to be sure, occasional revolts against the logic. Deism had 
its day, and Unitarianism and Universalism commanded, for a time, the 
allegiance of a small but distinguished following. Yet though Deism 
and agnosticism undoubtedly persist, atheism (or free-thought, as it is 
quaintly called) has become a curiosity repudiated even by the physicists, 
who have all turned mystics. The Unitarian, Universalist, and Quaker 
denominations have all declined in membership in the twentieth century, 
while the Calvinistic, the evangelical, and the Catholic churches have 
increased steadily. 

Although the theological implications of Puritanism wore off in the 
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course of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, many of its moral and 
political implications persisted. Two centuries of reaction could not 
dissolve the Puritan inheritance of respect for the individual and for the 
dignity of man, recognition of the ultimate sovereignty of reason, 
allegiance to principles rather than to persons, and to spiritual and 
moral democracy. These things, along with Puritanism’s deep-seated 
moral purpose, its ceaseless search for salvation, its passion for righteous- 
ness and for justice, its exaltation of learning and its subordination of 
material to spiritual ends, entered into the current of secular thought, 
and retained their vitality long after the theological arguments which 
sustained them had been forgotten. 

The central place in the American religious picture is filled by the 
Baptist, Methodist, Lutheran, Presbyterian, and Episcopal among the 
Protestant churches, and by the vast and powerful Roman Catholic: 
church. On the eve of the first World War these Protestant churches 
counted some twenty-two million communicants; by the time of the 
second World War their membership had increased to about thirty 
million, while the Roman Catholic church grew, in the same years, from 
sixteen to twenty-three million. These churches, with the occasional 
exception of the Protestant Episcopal, which drew a disproportionate 
number of its communicants from the rich and the educated, and of some 
Baptist congregations which took advantage of a congregational church 
policy to indulge in theological liberalism, were conservative in their 
social programme and fundamentalist in their theology. 

The strength and persistence of fundamentalism, well into the 
twentieth century, is one of the curiosities of the history of American 
thought. That a people so optimistic and self-confident should accept 
a theology which insisted on the depravity of man, that a people so dis- 
trustful of all authority should yield so readily to the authority of the 
Scriptures as interpreted by men like themselves, that a people so inclined 
to independence should take their religious ideas at second hand, that a 
people so scientific-minded should ignore the impact of science on 
religion—all this is difficult to explain—except perhaps on fundamentalist 

unds. 
> lien explanations suggest a divorce between religious and secular 
thought which the student is reluctant to accept. Yet that in a world 
that trembled and reeled beneath them, where life seemed a matter of 
endless adjustments and readjustments to obscure and shifting facts of 
science, men should cling to something that seemed stable and familiar, 
was not surprising. As science revealed a mysterious universe, they 
clung all the more convulsively to their familiar God. They did not 
wish to inquire into the truth of revealed religion, for that old time 
religion gave them assurance of salvation, just as it was. They resented 
the invasion of religion by science as many Southerners resented the 
invasion of race relations by science; they preferred to cling to the 
doctrine of the inspiration of the Scriptures as some Southerners pre- 
ferred to cling to the notion of white supremacy—as an article of faith. 
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Yet other beliefs as deeply imbedded in tradition and custom, and 
almost as sacrosanct, had yielded to the findings of scholarship and 
science, and even Southerners were forced, in time, to modify some of 
their notions about the Negro. That religion could be brought into 
conformity with new currents of thought and fitted to the practical 
needs of society without consequences fatal to its spiritual content had 
been asserted by their greatest religious leaders—men like Theodore 
Parker and Phillips Brooks—and abundantly demonstrated by the 
Modernists. Why were the assertions so widely ignored, the demon- 
strations so commonly rejected ? 

Perhaps it was because religion meant, on the whole, so little ; 
because, divorced as it was from the intimate realities of daily life it could 
be regarded as a thing apart, not subject to the normal tests prescribed 
for secular doctrines. Fundamentalists resented a critical attitude 
towards their religion as they resented a critical attitude towards their 
mothers. They improvidently ignored religious precepts, just as they 
ignored the moral axioms inculcated by their mothers, but they did this, 
as it were, on week days and honoured religion on Sundays—as they 
honoured their mothers on that curious American institution, Mother’s 
Day. Because they rarely subjected their religion to the test of experience 
and application, they could cherish it es they might cherish some museum 
piece. 

For what is striking about Fundamentalism is not so much the 
zeal with which it was maintained or the general acceptance it com- 
manded, as the superficiality with which it was observed. The terms 
may seem contradictory, but the contradiction is resolved if we keep in 
mind that Fundamentalism came to be, increasingly, a ceremonial attitude, 
divorced from conduct. The Fundamentalists themselves were rarely 
fundamentalist : they asserted the inherancy of the Scriptures, but that 
literal interpretation of the New Testament upon which they insisted 
would have convulsed their society. It is recorded that the Reverend 
C. M. Sheldon sold eight million copies of In His Steps, but the number 
who followed.its precepts to live as Christ had lived was probably some- 
what smaller. Certainly few of the millions of Southern Fundamentalists 
acted as if they believed in the authority of the Biblical injunction to love 
thy neighbour as thyself: geographically Fundamentalism and lynching 
seemed to go together. It was typical of the Fundamentalist position 
that the organised Fundamentalist movement, launched in 1909, was 
financed by two California oil millionaires who had somehow overlooked 
Matthew xix, 24 and Mark x, 25. Dwight Moody, most attractive of 
the post-Civil War revivalists, gave away all his fabulous earnings, but 
his successors in spreading the straight Gospel—men like Bryan and 
William Sunday and John Alexander Dowie—did not display a com- 
parable contempt for money. 

After the first World War Fundamentalism lost much of its driving 
force, its authority, and its dignity, and became increasingly querulous, 
negative, and histrionic. The Fundamentalists were eased out of the 
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colleges and lost control of most of the important theological schools. 
Heresy trials, painfully frequent even in the nineties, and the early years 
of the new century, were abandoned, and heretics went their way un- 
molested if not unrebuked. The contrast between the treatment accorded 
poor Tom Paine and Colonel ‘ Bob’ Ingersoll is illuminating; even 
more illuminating is the fact that the next generation had no need for 
any devil’s advocate and that organised Free Thought flickered out and 
died. Except in certain backward areas like Southern California and the 
rural South, revivals petered out, or became dramatic spectacles rather 
than religious exercises. The champions of Fundamentalism in twentieth 
century America were men and women like Sam Jones, Gypsy Smith, 
Billy Sunday, John Roach Stratton, and Aimee Semple McPherson, who 
compared somewhat unfavourably with their predecessors in orthodoxy 
like Jonathan Edwards, Bishop Asbury, Charles Finney, or even Dwight 
L. Moody. Under such leadership Fundamentalism appealed, increas- 
ingly, to the uneducated and the half-educated or to the poor and the 
under-privileged ; it exploited fear not only of Hell-fire and Damnation 
but of Catholics and Jews, and in the South and the Middle West it 
struck an unofficial alliance with the notorious Ku Klux Klan. 

It was not fundamentalism, however, but denominationalism that 
made the strongest impression on foreign observers of the American 
religious scene. Accustomed as most of them were to an establishment, 
and to the domination of the religious field by one great church, they 
commonly found American religion a thing of shreds and tatters. As 
they travelled through the country they found the three or four major 
denominations represented in each village, a score in each city. If they 
turned for confirmation of their impressions to the official census, they 
would find from two hundred to two hundred and fifty denominations 
claiming recognition. Nowhere else in the western world did religion 
display a comparable fecundity, nowhere else did individualism express 
itself so emphatically in the spiritual field. 

Yet the observer who ventured beyond statistics shortly found 
himself involved in confusion and contradiction. If he entered the 
churches, he found that though there were differences in ritual there was 
no perceptible difference in the Gospel which was preached, in the clergy- 
men who preached it, or in the congregations who heard it. If he turned 
to the religious books which poured from the presses in undismayed 
numbers, he discovered the same essential harmony of philosophy if not 
of doctrine. If he visited the denominational colleges and the theological 
seminaries he was impressed not so much by their formal variety as by 
their fundamental uniformity of student body, faculty, and curriculum. 
Even church architecture, which had long had its own denominational 
pattern, was becoming increasingly uniform as Congregational and 
Unitarian churches abandoned their austere and lovely white-steepled 
meeting houses, and Baptist, Methodist, and Presbyterian their dusty brown 
or yellow brick auditoriums for imitation Gothic or Romanesque. The 
perspicacious observer, balancing the statistical multiformity against the 
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cultural uniformity, found it difficult to resist the conclusion that American 
Protestantism was miscellaneous rather than diverse, heterogeneous 
rather than inharmonious. 

American denominationalism had its roots both ia philosophy and 
in history. Philosophically it grew out of the inheritance of Pro- 
testantism, English and Continental, which was by its very nature 
disintegrating. Historically it was a response to the environment of 
individualism and independence which the New World provided, and 
to those religious and national divisions which were continually being 
transplanted from the Old World to the New. 

Inheritance and environment were equally important. Non- 
conformity flourished most luxuriantly on the frontier, and all America 
was frontier to the Old World, yet it was the English, not the French or 
Spanish frontiers, that nourished it. The principle that men could come 
together and make a church has been asserted, in England, by Puritans 
and Separatists, Brownists and Quakers, but it was the American environ- 
ment that so prodigiously stimulated the practice of religious inde- 
pendency and gave it such far-reaching significance. The vast distances 
that separated the American colonials from Europe encouraged them to 
set up their own churches, and the lack of adequate machinery for 
supervision and—outside New England—of an educated ministry, 
encouraged experiment and heterodoxy. 

The effect of Old World religious and national divisions on American 
denominationalism was both more obvious and more persistent. From 
the very beginning each national and language group brought its own 
church with it, and with religious freedom guaranteed by Federal and 
State constitutions, there was official sanction for religious diversification. 
With the vast flood of immigration in the nineteenth century denomina- 
tions multiplied with bewildering rapidity: each racial and language 
division in the Old World was reproduced in the New, every schism 
took new root in favourable soil. Most of the two hundred-odd 
denominations recorded in the census reflected not theological but 
racial, linguistic, historical, or even geographical differences. Thus 
the twenty or so Lutheran churches in America are divided not so much 
by dogma as by language. The emancipation of the Negro, too, aggra- 
vated the denominational divisions, for Negroes preferred not only their 
own organisations within the traditional denominational framework, 
but displayed an astonishing ingenuity in the establishment of new 
denominations and cults. Geography and sectionalism, too, played a 
role which should not surprise those familiar with the sharply differentiated 
churches of England, Scotland, Ireland, and Wales. Some churches 
which had split on the slavery issue found it inconvenient to reunite ; 
others, on successive frontier, found that they had departed so far from 
the creed or ritual of their mother churches that independence was 
éasier than a return to conformity. 

Yet denominationalism was not to be accounted for entirely by these 
fortuitous historical circumstances. ‘There was a continuous flowering 
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of new religions, sects, and cults, which, however bizarre some of them 
may have appeared, testified to the strength of the creative instinct in 
the spiritual realm and to the American confidence that all religious 
truth had not been exhausted by the Reformation. 

Actually the religious scen: was by no means as diversified as the 
official record or the superficial view would suggest, and the American 
character, otherwise harmonious, was not inharmonious in its spiritual 
expression. For if we look critically into the statistics of church member- 
ship we find that in the middle of the twentieth century two-thirds of all 
church members belonged to three denominations—the Roman Catholic, 
Baptist, and Methodist—and that over nine-tenths adhered to the ten 
leading denominations, some of them, to be sure, divided into.a dozen 
fragments. Nor does a statistical analysis reveal fully the deceptive 
character of mere denominational distinctions. While most Americans 
were conscious of the dogmatic differences that distinguished Protestants, 
Catholics, and Jews, few were able to explain or justify those which 
divided the various Protestant denominations, and there were no intel- 
lectual or social differences between Baptists, Methodists, Presbyterians, 
Lutherans, Disciples, and others. Church membership, indeed, rarely 
had anything to do with dogma: the vast majority of those who were 
not born to a particular church attached themselves to one for reasons 
which could not be called other than secular: accessibility, convenience, 
an engaging minister, or an attractive social programme. 

It might indeed be plausibly maintained that uniformity rather than 
multiformity characterised the American religious scene. The dis- 
tinction between the churched and the unchurched was less sharp than 
in most other countries, the distinctions between Catholics and Protestants 
less acute, and the practice of shifting from denomination to denomination 
far more common. With most Americans religious allegiance was not 
unlike political allegiance : inherited rather than assumed, dictated, often, 
by geography or by interest rather than by intellectual conviction, it 
was embraced without solemnity, changed without spiritual travail, and 
abandoned without pain. 

With a few exceptions denominational differences did not carry 
with them the social and even economic and political connotations 
that Church and Chapel, for example, possessed in England, and it was 
inconceivable that any Churches should seek political power or privilege 
as they did, so commonly, on the European Continent. In some of the 
older parts of the country, to be sure, denominational associations still 
retained some faint social significance. In Charleston it was still true 
that the gentry would rather be buried in St. Michael’s or St. Philip’s 
than alive anywhere else ; in Boston the Unitarian and in New York the 
Dutch Reformed contested social and intellectual leadership only with 
the Episcopal church, while around Philadelphia a faint aura of aristocracy 
still hovered about the humble Friends. In some sections of the South 
the Presbyterian, in some parts of the North the Congregational church 
retained a dubious primacy, and in Maryland and Louisiana Catholicism 
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enjoyed social distinction. It is suggestive that although the Episcopal 
and Unitarian were among the smallest of denominations, they boasted, 
respectively, nine and four American Presidents, while only four con- 
fessed to the Methodist and two to the Baptist faith. If we look, however 
at the record from 1890 to the mid-twentieth century we find, among ten 
Presidents, two Methodists, two Presbyterians, and one each of the 
Unitarian, Dutch Reformed, Congregational, Quaker, Episcopal, and 
Baptist faiths : it is perhaps a fairer index of the contemporary religious 
scene. 

By and large it remained true that religious distinctions did not 
carry over into the social realm: American society, exposed to so many 
and dangerous divisions, escaped this most pernicious of all. The 
exceptions are significant, but their significance belongs rather to the 
nineteenth than to the twentieth century. The most striking was, of 
course, that supplied by the Roman Catholic church. Historically 
Catholicism was associated with immigration: its communicants 
belonged, almost inevitably, to the poorer and less privileged elements 
of American society, and from the days of the Know-Nothing movement 
to the modern Ku Klux Klan much of the hostility to it was racial and 
economic rather than religious. Increasingly in the twentieth century, 
as the Catholic church became less dependent on immigrant contributions, 
achieved a broader native base, and grew in wealth and power, it attained 
a social position equal to that of most Protestant denominations and an 
intellectual position somewhat higher. As yet no Catholic has reached 
the White House, but two have presided over the Supreme Court, and 
from the days of Bishop Cheverus of Boston to those of Cardinal Gibbons, 
the Catholic hierarchy has been able to command such social prestige as 
it cared to accept. 


Forthcoming in February 
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AN INTELLECTUAL LOOKS AT THE 
CRISIS 


By Martin Turnell 
I 


‘ A writer who wishes to produce the best work that he is capable of producing 
must first of all become a socialist in his practical life, must go over to the pro- 
gressive side of the class-confiict.’ 
THs sentence comes from a symposium called The Mind in Chains 

which was published in 1937. It reflects an attitude which was 
very widespread among the younger writers of the ’thirties and is still 
representative of a substantial section of the English intelligentsia. 
The first World War was followed by a campaign on the part of many 
writers against beliefs as such, but by 1930 it was apparent that the 
campaign had failed and that sympathies were rapidly moving in the 
opposite direction. ‘To tell the truth,’ said another writer, ‘ literature 
is never happy for long without a master ; it needs a settled background.’ 
It was generally recognised that the great ages of literature were those 
which had been based on strongly held positive beliefs—religious belief 
in the middle ages and belief in humanism at the Renaissance. 

This did not mean that the writers of the ’thirties welcomed all 
beliefs impartially. They felt that the creeds of the past had served 
their turn and must be replaced by a new faith. The new faith was 
politics. Literature must ‘ go over to the progressive side of the class- 
conflict,’ and the writer must renew himself by direct contact with a 
virile, or supposedly virile, working-class. A simplification led the 
exponents of the new faith to divide all beliefs into two classes—‘ pro- 
gressive’ and ‘ reactionary.’ Religious belief and fascism were lumped 
together as ‘reactionary’; all left-wing political creeds were ‘ pro- 
gressive.’ Only be ‘ progressive,’ ran the rubric, and everything will be 
added unto you. 

This approach can be criticised on many grounds—there was a 
good deal in Mr. E. M. Forster’s complaint that the age suffered not 
from too little, but from too much faith—but it draws attention to an 
important problem. Although the incursion of writers into politics in 
the ’thirties and the attempt to make literature serve practical political 
ends seems to me to have been very bad for literature, it is true 
that the writer can no longer remain neutral in the political conflicts of 
his time. He has to work out an attitude to events and he is almost 
bound to take sides. If he cannot feel enthusiasm for any of the con- 
tending parties, he is almost certain to feel a reasoned hostility towards 
some of them. What I want to do in this paper is to suggest an attitude 
which is very different from the one I have just described. 

Now it is a question of fact and not of opinion that the bulk of the 
world’s great literature has been produced by the middle and upper 
classes—usually by the upper middle class—which have shown them- 
selves the most sensitive and intelligent section of the community. I 
cannot think of a single major proletarian writer ; and even in the case 
of a man like D. H. Lawrence, who came of working class stock and 
sometimes wrote about the working classes, there is a sort of déclasse- 
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ment. He is as a writer just as much ‘ upper class’ as T. S. Eliot and 
E. M. Forster. It is also a question of fact that down to the end of the 
eighteenth century society was much more rigidly organised, much more 
* class-conscious’ than it now is. The aristocracy and the middle 
classes were almost alone in being capable of writing at all; there was 
no semi-literate mob to protest against what they had to say or to try 
to silence them because their work was felt to be a threat to its position. 

The end of the ancien régime and the French Revolution disrupted 
the traditional pattern of European society. One of the most important 
consequences was the emergence of a new and aggressive middle class 
and a general debasing and cheapening of life. The writer felt for the 
first time that he was an exile, was out of place in a society which seemed 
hostile to his work, and he made a determined effort to work out a 
position. The intellectuals closed their ranks and tried to form a new 
élite which would be able to resist the disruption of society. The first 
great writer to pronounce himself is Stendhal : 

‘I would do anything in my power to ensure the happiness of the ™ 
he said, ‘ but I think that I would sooner spend a fortnight of each month in 
prison than have to live with shopkeepers.’ + 

The theme was taken up by Baudelaire who proceeded to define 
the new attitude in greater detail. His theory is most fully developed in 
the portrait of the ‘ dandy ’ in his great study of Constantin Guys : 

* Dandyism,’ he wrote, ‘ is an institution which though outside the law, 
has its own rigorous code to which all its adherents must conform strictly, 
however free and independent they may be by nature. . . . Dandyism appears 
chiefly in periods of transition when democracy has not yet become all-powerful 
and aristocracy is only beginning to totter and disintegrate. In the upheavals 
which belong to such periods, a handful of men . . . may conceive the project 
of founding a new sort of aristocracy which will be all the more difficult to 
destroy because it will be based on the most precious and the most indestructible 
faculties, and on the divine gifts which work and money cannot confer.’ 

The word ‘dandy’ has not worn well; it suggests something 
freakish, ‘ bohemian ’ and slightly frivolous ; but this is largely a matter 
of terminology. The reality for which it stands is not in doubt. It is 
the attitude which I have described in another place as the ‘ patrician’ 
attitude.? 

The intellectuals make common cause. Against the background of a 
society which is still fairly rigidly divided into the nobility, the middle 
classes and the proletariat, we see the formation of what is in fact, and in 
spite of the fancy-dress which sometimes obscured the seriousness of its 
purpose, a new aristocracy founded on indestructible values—the eternal 
values of intelligence and sensibility. Although the new aristocracy 

ight be recruited from any social sphere, it soon developed its own 
peculiar characteristics and became, in Baudelaire’s words, an exclusive 
* caste.’ 

What were the results of these changes in the structure of society ? 
One of the most important was that the artist suddenly realised that he 
had a twofold responsibility. He had his responsibility as an intellectual, 
as a member of the new ‘ caste’; but he was at the same time a ‘ citizen’ 

1 His thought is echoed or, more accurately, caricatured by the socialist minister who not 
long ER Sate CORRE GAS HE OE Sak 8 OH: TF 
ward of a public hospital. 
8 ‘ The Patrician in Politics,’ Cornbil/, Autumn, 1946. 
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and had certain other rights and duties. As an artist, he was ‘ against 
the bourgeois,’ but what was his attitude to be at the polling booth ? 
The history of ‘ the patrician in politics ’ has been very largely the history 
of an attempt to reconcile what turned out to be two conflicting loyalties. 
In general, the intellectuals have chosen one of two courses. They 
have either retreated into the Ivory Tower, declaring that the artist has 
nothing to do with political squabbles, or they have identified themselves 
with one ot other of the more radical political movements. 

The first course seems to me to be understandable but mistaken. The 
logical mind finds it difficult to believe that debates between two patties, 
each of which tries to discredit its opponents’ policy and justify its own, 
is the best method of arriving at truth or deciding on the most effective 
political measures. There is a further consideration. When political 
parties were divided over questions like Catholic Emancipation or the 
relative merits of protection and free trade, the artist might very well 
argue that his interests as an artist were not affected. This attitude has 
become untenable because political parties are no longer divided over 
comparatively straightforward technical issues; they are divided by 
different and largely irreconcilable philosophies which affect life at every 
point. It is for this reason that the artist can no longer preserve his 
political neutrality and refuse to go to the polling booth. 

The intellectuals’ association with the Left is due to historical and 
psychological reasons which have never been as carefully examined as 
they deserve. Historically, this attitude originated in the eighteenth 
century. The traditional order of the seventeenth century had degenerated 
into a narrow dogmatism which was felt to be an obstacle to the free play 
of intelligence, and political tyranny had become an open scandal. In 
France, the philosophes threw themselves into the struggle on the side of 
‘enlightenment’ and an oppressed peuple; but they made one great 
mistake. They did not confine themselves to correcting abuses; they 
attacked the whole basis of civilisation, unleashing forces which they 
themselves were unable to control and which led to revolution, ruin and 
disaster. 

In the eighteenth century the issue was comparatively simple and 
it can scarcely be maintained that the intellectual level of the debate 
was impressive. In the next century it produced a situation which was 
far more complex and far more interesting. The political power of the 
nobility had been broken by the French Revolution, but the old order 
was replaced by a new which Baudelaire stigmatised in one of his poems 
as Je dieu de  Utile and which was founded almost exclusively on material 
values. Social and political changes coincided with a change in the 
artist’s vision. Art ceased to be the expression of a communal experience 
as it had been in the seventeenth and to a large extent in the eighteenth 
centuries. The artist had become an individualist who turned his eyes 
inwards and made new discoveries about human nature. In his own 
field he, too, was engaged in a revision of human experience and inevitably 
he went into dangerous places and made discoveries which were highly 
disturbing to his simpler minded contemporaries. 

Now the commercial middle classes were very conscious that their 
position was a precarious one and they became at once the sworn enemies 
of anyone and anything which seemed likely to interfere with the business 
of making money. 
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. A similar change had been brought about in England by the Industrial 
Revolution, and the attacks of Baudelaire and Flaubert on the ‘ bourgeois ’ 
have their parallel in Arnold’s onslaught on the ‘ philistine ’ : 

* Our puritan middle classes,’ he wrote, ‘ present a defective of religion, 
a narrow range of intellect and instruction, a stunted sense , alow 
standard of manners.’ ® 

These attacks were the signal for the outbreak of open warfare. 
The artist thought of himself as a member of a new é/i#e, an exile in the 
impossible society of his time. The ruling class regarded him as a 
dangerous revolutionary and a perpetual threat to its own interests. 
That is why great writers were brought before the courts on frivolous 
charges of immorality and exhibitions of paintings were broken up by the 
mob or suppressed by the police. 

I think we must conclude that the effects of this extremism on both 
sides have been deplorable and that they have led the artist to dissipate 
energies which would have been much better employed in writing books. 
He felt, not unreasonably, that the existing order was fundamentally 
hostile to his art. This led to the facile assumption that the revolu- 
tionary movements of the time or, indeed, any movement which aimed 
at the overthrow of the established order must favour his own interests 
and that he should identify himself with them. This produced obvious 
inconsistencies and contradictions in his behaviour. We find the 
aristocratic Stendhal proclaiming himself a republican and almost in the 
same breath denouncing Voltaire’s writings as enfantillages. Baudelaire 
provides a still more instructive example. 

* There is no reasonable and certain form of government except an aristo- 
cratic one,’ he wrote in his diary; monarchies or republics based on democracy 
are equally feeble and absurd.’ 

Yet in the Revolutions of 1848 we find Baudelaire taking an active 
part on the side of the insurgents. A contemporary has described him 
brandishing a new gun, which had been looted from a neighbouring gun- 
smith’s, and shouting to the mob: ‘ We must go and shoot General 
Aupick.’ It is possible to argue that for Baudelaire his stepfather was 
the symbol of an order which must be destroyed, but the incident is 
capable of a different interpretation. It is well known that the poet 
suffered from an extreme mother-fixation and that he had always detested 
his stepfather for this purely personal reason. It seems to me that on 
this occasion the reference to General Aupick was a rationalisation, that 
Baudelaire is a symbol of the bewildered artist who is at odds with 
society, but who does not know on which side he really is or whom he 
should shoot. Years later he appears to have felt that his behaviour had 
been inconsistent. ‘ What was the nature of my intoxication in 1848 ?’ 
he asked in his diary. He could only answer: ‘ Thirst for revenge. 
Natural delight in destruction. The memories of books I had read.’ 
Another entry, however, contains a more revealing comment. ‘I can 
understand a man forsaking one cause,’ he wrote, ‘in order to see what 
it feels like to support another.’ 

This seems to me to be the clue to what is at bottom a purely psycho- 
logical problem. The modern artist is, essentially, an explorer who is 
trying to discover new realms of experience. He realises that in art no 
order can ever be the final order, that he is irrevocably committed to a 

3 Mixed Essays, p. 101. 
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policy of development and change. This means that any form of 
conservatism, any policy which aims at preserving the static society in 
which he finds himself is anathema to him and must be opposed. It is 
an attitude with which we must all feel considerable sympathy, but this 
must not blind us to the fact that a psychological need of change and an 
incomplete analysis of the political situation led the artist to make a 
major strategic error. In its initial stages, the conflict between the 
artist and the bourgeois was a middle-class crisis, was a struggle for 
supremacy which began inside the class to which both opponents 
belonged. Baudelaire himself had celebrated the ‘ dandy’s ’ character of 
‘ opposition and revolt.” The correct strategy for the artist would have 
been to limit the extent of the conflict and to ‘ contain’ his opponents 
by becoming a permanent opposition. Instead of this, he made the 
fatal mistake—the mistake that is common to all ‘ collaborators ’—of 
allowing his anxiety to destroy his immediate political enemies to drive 
him into an unholy alliance with forces whose triumph could only end 
in the destruction of the artist and the bourgeois. In his essay on 
Constantin Guys, Baudelaire had been at some pains to show that though 
dandyism was ‘an institution outside the law,’ it nevertheless had its 
own laws. The error lies in supposing that in spite of this, the members 
of an exclusive ‘ caste’ can subordinate their own interests to those of a 
particular social class or a particular political party with impunity. When 
the artist decided to support the revolutionary political movements of — 
the nineteenth century, he at once involved himself in the class-war. 
He entered into an alliance with people who were very ready to use his 
brains in order to achieve their own political aims, but who were deter- 
mined to make short work of him and his like as soon as ‘ the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat ’ had been established. 


I 


We must turn now to present problems and try to decide what the 
attitude of the intellectual should be to the immediate crisis in this 
country. 

One of the most important lessons which Baudelaire has to teach 
us is that the intellectual must always be déclassé et déraciné. ‘The words 
should not be regarded as terms of abuse, but as a factual description of 
the intellectual’s vocation. The social and political structure of a 
country is almost invariably rigid and is dictated by practical considera- 
tions which have very little to do with the aspirations of the intellectual. 
He may belong by birth to a particular class and he may give a limited 
support to a particular political party, but he can never identify his 
fortunes completely with theirs because he is committed to a system of 
values which transcends their immediate aims. It is for this reason that 
since the disappearance of the old unitary society the intellectuals have 
always been a class within a class. At bottom we none of us care much 
for the Right or the Left, but dream of a Centre party which really will be 
liberal and humane in its outlook. It must be recognised, however, 
that at the present time it can only be a dream. For the very rigidity 
of the political structure and the gravity of the problems which face us 
mean that any attempt to change it would almost certainly do more harm 
than good. 


Since we live under a socialist government, our first task is to ask 
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to what extent it satisfies our aspirations. All left-wing political move- 
ments have three common characteristics which are of particular concern 
to us. The first is their preoccupation with equality. The second is 
= doctrine of the class-war. The third is an inverted puritanism which is 
t in the peculiar squalor of ‘ the Russian experiment’ and in the 
Lighting effect of the Non-confoemist heritage on the British Labour Party. 
All three are closely inter-related, but the most important of them 
is the theory of equality. There is no need to embark here on a detailed 
discussion of the relative merits of liberty and equality. In spite of 
some ingenious special pleading by Professor Tawney in his book on 
Equality, it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that, so far from being 
complementary, liberty and equality are largely antithetical, that a move- 
ment in the direction of greater equality must inevitably lead to con- 
siderable restrictions on liberty. Now nearly all left-wing political 
thought is dominated by the belief that men are not merely born, but 
grow up equal. This leads to the assumption in countries where the 
people are ‘ sovereign’ that everyone is or should be equally capable of 
governing. At this point, the doctrine of the class-war makes itself 
felt. One proceeds to the further assumption that an absence of instruc- 
tion and membership of the proletariat are in themselves qualifications 
for good government and equality begins to assume the aspect of levelling 
down.‘ 

While we must unite in deploring the ills produced in the past by 
great extremes of wealth and poverty and agree that some limitations 
should be placed on economic freedom, the egalitarian fallacy cannot 
be defended on logical or any other grounds. In every society there 
must be a hierarchy, whatever philosophy or form of government it 
chooses to adopt. Attempts to level down, to abolish ranks in armies 
and other equally puerile experiments have always ended in failure. 
The most that socialist societies have accomplished has been to abolish 
one form of privilege and to introduce another. The classes whose 
privileges depended on birth, wealth or simply on superior abilities 
have been swept away to make room for other forms of patronage based 
on political considerations. The intellectual é/# is replaced by an élite 
of commissars and party bosses. 

At the time of the General Election of 1945, the Labour Party made 
an appeal for support on the ground that it was no longer a party which 
represented the interests of a single class, but included members drawn 
from every class of society. Ihewing movements, as we have already 
seen, have always been able to count on the support of some intellectuals, 
but they have never been their main strength. There are in the Labour 
Party two main elements: the old-fashioned socialists who have worked 
to improve the lot of the working class and whose efforts we must all 
applaud, and the demagogues who are mainly recruited from the lower 
middle class and whose aims are much less estimable. The demagogues, 
who bear a marked resemblance to continental socialists, are too intelligent 
to believe in the fairy-tale about equality, but they are very ready to 
exploit it in order to obtain power. They know very well that people 

* In fact, the proletariat has seldom displayed much aptitude for administration and, 
save in countries where ‘ administration ’ has. been backed by the secret police and the firing 
squad, this has always been a safeguard For the socialist’s administrative i 


usually brings them down before they have had time to translate their more unpopular 
theories into action. 
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are not equal and cannot be made equal by a process of levelling up. 
Accordingly, they adopt the reverse process of levelling down. ey 
seek to please their supporters, and to make sure of their votes at the next 
election, by promising that if they cannot enjoy the rewards which once 
went to the privileged classes, the rest of society shall be brought down to 
their level. While cynically appealing for unity, they have deliberately 
provoked the class-war and have embarked on a policy which, if suc- 
cessful, could only have one end—the complete destruction of the 
intellectual and professional classes and the great gifts which they alone 
can bring to society. It is the predominance of the extreme left- 

of the party in the councils of the Government which has done more than 
anything to squander the goodwill with which it came to power. 

Not the least of the merits of Baudelaire’s essay is to have — 
strated the complete incompatibility between the penta sae 
socialist outlooks. The patrician has always believed in the dignity OE 
man, in the liberty of the individual, in the richness and variety on 
experience instead of in its uniformity. The socialist philosophy leads 
to the denial of all these things. Man is replaced by the “ citizen,’ the 

* proletariat,’ the * worker’ or, to use the jargon of the schools, the 
‘ political man,’ the ‘ sociological man’ and finally the ‘ economic man.’ 
The great failing of all these varieties is that each of them concentrates 
on a single side of human nature to the exclusion of other and more 
important sides. Each of them represents a stage in a process of impover- 
ishment which will end by transforming Man into a mere economic unit, 
into a form-filling robot. Rl 

The outcome of all this is that England is rapidly ceasing to be a 
country where the writer can write at all. For there is no place for the 
artist in the Police State. The artist depends on living in a society which 
gives a very high place to the value of the human person and to human 
happiness. He opposes the formula of goodness and happiness to the 
formula of corruption and misery which is the spectre behind so many 
modern revolutionary movements and behind the rosy dawn which 
never comes. For the trouble with these movements is that they have 
little to do with ‘ fraternity ’ or idealism; they are rooted in resentment 
and spite. They are organised by men who start with a grudge against 
life and their fellow-men and who end by visiting their administrative 
incompetence on the unfortunate masses. 

I have spoken of the twofold responsibility of the intellectual—his 
responsibility as a member of a ‘caste’ and his responsibility as a 
‘ citizen’ at the polling booth. It remains to add that his responsibility 
as an intellectual is paramount, that class and party considerations must be 
subordinated to the ideals which I have described here. He can never 
commit himself to membership of a political party or, unreservedly, to 
any political programme. His attitude is and must be opportunist. He 
cannot remain neutral, but it is not his business to work out political 
programmes or to sell his pen to the propaganda machine of any of the 
parties. His duty is to maintain the humane values for which he stands. 
In practice, this means that he should give a limited support to the party 
which is likely to do least damage to them. When at the present time 
he hears appeals for unity in order ‘ to save socialism,’ his attitude cannot 
be in doubt. He reverts on the spot to his traditional role of saboteur 
and resistance-leader. 








EXISTENTIALISM—II 
By Erie Unger 


AN account of Heidegger’s philosophy is, to a large extent, an account 
of Sartre’s philosophy. This is not a denial of Sartre’s originality, 
but it must be pointed out that his is the originality of a disciple. Let us 
briefly enumerate the main ideas which Sartre takes over from Heidegger 
and then turn to some of the doctrines which are particularly his own. 
Firstly, he chooses the same general problem as Heidegger, that of 
Being, and he considers it, exactly as does his master, in connection 
with its logical opposite, not-being or Nothing. In this respect, 
Sartre’s main philosophical work L’E*sre et Je Néant is a paraphrase of 
Heidegger’s Sein und Zeit. Secondly, he makes Human Life the funda- 
mental concept and the vantage point from which to look at everything. 
This implies, thirdly, that his main theory, the famous distinction between 
the two kinds of Being which he characterises as ‘ /’étre pour-soi’ and 
* étre en-soi’ is merely a reproduction of Heidegger’s distinction between 
‘existence’ and ‘ reality’ as outlined above. The term ‘le pour-soi’ 
designates, as the word indicates, an entity which is ‘for itself’, or 
concerned with its own being—i.e., it refers to the kind of being the 
typical representative of which is man—while ‘ l’en-soi’ is the name for 
the thing and its kind of being: it is simply there, ‘in itself,’ merely 
‘vorhanden.’ Fourthly, he adopts, of course, the main tenet of 
Heidegger’s Existentialism, namely the formula that ‘existence has 
precedence over essence,’ a principle to which he gives particular promin- 
ence, as we shall see. Fifthly, Sartre’s theory of time is largely modelled 
upon Heidegger’s ideas about time and its origin in the peculiar structure 
of the Self. Sixthly, we find the themes of Heidegger’s Existentialism 
which are concerned with the notion of anxiety and the flight of the 
Self from itself reproduced in Sartre’s philosophy of life. 


1. THE STRUCTURE OF PERSONALITY AND THE CONCEPTION OF NOTHING 
It is on the foundation sketchily outlined in these six points that 
those ideas of Sartre’s are erected which we may regard as specifically 
a We have omitted Heidegger’s speculations on Nothing, because, as may easily be 
, they do not add much to his philosophy of Finiteness and of the ‘ Sein zum Tode’ 
from which they follow. 
The author took bis Doctor’s degree in philosophy while in 
Germany. Lived in France 1933-36. Has since been resident 
in England. Contributor to ‘ Revue Philosophique’ and ‘ The 
Universities Review.’ 
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his own. Let us single out the problem” of the structure of the Self, 
which Sartre, although setting out from Heideggerian assumptions, 
treats in a very original way. We must warn the reader that Sartre’s 
description of what he calls the ‘ pour-soi’ will appear rather offensive 
to the ordinary logical sense ; there is, however, no other way of coming 
to know his theory than by suppressing temporarily all the violent 
logical reactions we may feel against reasoning of this sort. We must 
begin by saying a few words about Sartre’s conception of ‘ Nothing.’ 
He does not understand by this a metaphysical category, such as might 
be imagined by thinking away all content of reality. In his view, as 
in Heidegger’s, the idea of nothingness is not a purely fictitious product 
of the mind, which substantialises, as it were, its logical acts of negetion, 
but rather an objective aboriginal negativity which alone makes negative 
judgments possible. But how could there ‘be’ such a negativum ? 
Sartre holds that it could not be found in the world of things, of the 
non-conscious en-sois, which in themselves are all full, dense, positive 
Being. But it is one of the main points of his theory that the original 
negativity, which has as much ‘ reality’ as a gap or a fissure, appears in 
and belongs to the constitution of the human Self. So the Nothing is 
located in the structure of the pour-soi—a statement whose meaning we 
shall try briefly to indicate. At any rate, ‘ L’homme est l’étre par qui le 
néant vient au monde.’ Without man, there would be no ‘ not’ in the 
world. 

Sartre’s concept of the pour-soi embodies, to a certain extent, 
Heidegger’s doctrine of Selfhood, determined as that unique something 
which does not coincide with itself. It is part of the nature of personality 
to contain in its actual condition other possibilities of life besides the 
one which it represents at any given time. It does not matter whether 
these possibilities will be realised, they ‘ are’ already in the constitution 
of the Self. Sartre says boldly that, while the thing, the en-soi is what it 
is, the pour-soi is never what it is: ‘le pour-soi est ce qu’il n’est pas et 
il n’est pas ce qu’il est.’ To attribute a certain definite character to the 
pour-soi—such as, for instance to call a man a hero, a coward, a worker, 
a politician or a criminal—is to miss his true being and to transform 
it into an en-soi; not because this characterisation is incomplete, but 
because it is false in view of the possibilities of the pour-soi. As a 
novelist and as a playwright, Sartre has abundantly used this theme. 
He tries to bring out the radical difference of the pour-soi from every- 
thing else in the world, its absolute uniqueness and its full paradoxical- 
ness. What rouses the normal logical mentality to vigorous protest is, 
I think, his thesis that the Self is neither a unity nor a duality in any of the 
known senses. The Self or the pour-soi exists in the form of ‘ being 
present to itself’ (la loi d’étre du pour-soi . . . cest d’étre lui-méme 
sous la forme de présence 4 soi, p. 119). In order to exist at all it must be 
separated from itself or constantly at a distance from itself, and yet this 
distance or separation does not make two Selves but one. Sartre“who, 
unlike Heidegger, makes ample use of psychological methods, tries to 
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elucidate this point by an analysis of consciousness, which, according to 
him, reveals this peculiar constitution. Consciousness, he argues, is 
never simple consciousness of something, but is always in addition the 
state of being conscious of being conscious of something. Feeling 
pain, sensing red or thinking an idea means at the same time being 
conscious of feeling, sensing, thinking the appropriate contents. I 
never simply believe something ; I Anow that I believe and in this know- 
ledge there is already the germ of not-believing. Having tried to over- 
come the inevitable objection that this involves an infinite regress, he 
asks, ‘ What separates the psychical act of believing from the additional 
consciousness of believing ?’ and he answers that it is neither a psycho- 
logical nor a spatial, nor a temporal difference between the two elements. 
It is a fissure, a negativity, which incessantly appears and vanishes again, 
emerging when we are not looking at it and disappearing when we tty 
to grasp it, a fluctuating gap which makes the consciousness of believing 
simultaneously one and two. It is not a unity which contains a duality, 
‘mais une dualité qui est une unité’ (p. 118). Its parts are not parts, 
and the two together do not form the Self; each part is the whole Self, 
but one which can only exist if it has a counterpart of itself over against 
it. And this extraordinary entity can only be conceived if the dividing 
line is thought of as a sort of real Nothing. What separates the Self 
from itself, in the mode of being which is called ‘ présence 4 soi’ or ‘a 
distance de soi,’ is—nothing. In normal language, this would be 
tantamount to saying that there is simply no self division. But the 
peculiarity of Sartre’s conception is just the endowment of this nothing 
with a reality of its own—we must bypass his arguments on this point— 
so that a self differentiation is maintained, which is the essence of con- 
sciousness and which is absolutely unique in its kind. Sartre’s Nothing 
is the origin of all negation in both mind and the world. 

Although Sartre’s conception of Nothing is.so paradoxical and 
logically insecure, to say no more, yet it underlies the whole of his 
philosophy. It is the source of that negating activity by means of which 
the human personality is always in a position to nullify the state in 
which it finds itself, in order to make itself pass over into a different 
one ; and it is the reason why the pour-soi is not what it is and is what it 
is not. All this is so because, in Sartre’s terminology, ‘ L’homme est son 
propre néant.’ It is meant to explain that the essence of man is beyond 
every definition and depends solely on his way of existing—the famous 
conclusion formulated as the precedence of existence over essence. And 
finally, this negativity lies at the root of the ultimate and deepest assertion 
which can be made about man—an assertion which amounts to saying 
that he defies definition, that he is absolutely and radically free, and that 
he is whatever he makes of himself. 


2. SARTRE’s EXxIsTENTIAL PsyCHOANALYSIS 


There has probably never been a philosophy of life which has extolled 
to such a degree as Sartre’s Existentialism the values of action, freedom 
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and the autonomy of man. Perhaps the most striking feature of his 
whole outlook is the way in which he makes man responsible for absolutely 
everything, on the ground that he is free to ‘ choose himself,’ in particular 
making him responsible for all kinds of qualities and so-called ‘ natural ’ 
traits of character and temperament which no traditional moralist would 
ever regard as dependent on man’s free will. With an unparalleled 
radicalism, Sartre brushes aside all ‘ excuses’ which a man may invent 
in order to justify his behaviour by referring to his ‘ natural ’ constitution, 
and in numerous analyses he tries to unveil the preceding ‘ choice’ 
underlying human character ; ¢.g., if I give up in the middle of an exhaust- 
ing march while my comrades go on, it is because I have originally chosen 
a mode of being-in the-world which implies a certain attitude towards 
my body and which is different from the one chosen by my comrades. 
There are no cowards or weaklings or heroes ‘ by nature.’ Sartre’s 
meaning of the word ‘ free’ will certainly be questioned when it occurs 
in a sentence like this: ‘we have noted . . . that even torture does 
not deprive us of our freedom : it is freely that we yield to it’ (p. 607). 
Sartre goes so far as to say that even the facts of man’s natural existence, 
of his ‘ facticité,’ represented by such evénts as his birth, do not set up 
an unsurmountable barrier to his freedom; it is only his subsequent 
attitude towards such data as birth, social status, race, etc., that gives 
them their true meaning and transforms them from brute facts into 
motives of action (p. 568). Sartre is never tired of tearing down the 
self-defences by which men try to attribute their behaviour to the external 
world, to other men or to circumstances, and he is constantly on the look- 
out for the underlying and hidden ‘ choice.’ ‘There are no accidents 
in life,’ he says. ‘A social development which overtakes me suddenly 
and drags me along with it does not come from outside : if Iam mobilised 
in a war, this war is my war, it is on a par with myself, and I deserve it. 
I deserve it in the first place, because I could have escaped it by suicide 
or desertion. As I have not escaped it, I have chosen it’ (pp. 639-40). 
Sartre endorses a view expressed by Jules Romain: ‘A la guerre il n’y 
a pas de victimes innocentes’ (Les Hommes de Bonne Volonté, Prélude a 
Verdun). 

Indeed, man is often simply identified with freedom, an identification 
which Sartre puts in the much quoted words that man is ‘ condemned 
to be free.” Man is ‘ thrown into the world,’ and there is no power in 
heaven or earth which can take the responsibility or the freedom from 
him. He finds himself utterly abandoned, in a condition of unmitigated 
‘ dereliction’ (délaissement) in which he is completely thrown back upon 
himself. Sartre says that this typical concept of Existentialism, the state 
of abandonment, the fact that man, wholly without support is exposed 
to the world and to his life, is equivalent to the denial of God. He 
professes a thorough-going atheism. But it must be added that in his 
‘atheistic’ doctrine, as in many others, it seems easier to avoid the 
traditional ideas of God than to refrain from making use of a more 
unspecified category of the Divine. It turns out in such cases that some 
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other aspect of or element in reality is deified. Sartre, at any rate, comes 
very near to deifying man by reintroducing the notion of God in the 
form of an ideal towards which man moves and which ‘ one can call God.’ 
* The best way of conceiving the fundamental project or aim of the Human 
Life (Sartre’s rendering of ‘ Dasein’ is ‘ réalité humaine’) is to say that 
man is the being which aims at being God.’ ‘ To be man is to tend to be 
God,’ or ‘ Man is fundamentally the desire to be God’ (pp. 653-54). 
It is, however, very remarkable that Sartre, in excluding every theological 
idea of God, differs radically from all those innocuous varieties of atheism 
which deny God’s existence while taking for granted the moral law and 
the traditional values of honesty, progress, etc. He treats God, or the 
highest universal, and the sphere of universal ideas and values as a single 
coherent system ; that is, he thinks one cannot dispense with one con- 
stituent of the system and retain the other. He gibes at the ‘ enlightened ’ 
thinkers who wish to abrogate the idea of God at the least possible 
cost, and quotes the words of Dostoevsky: ‘ If there is no God, every- 
thing is permitted’ ; and he continues ‘ Indeed, everything is permitted ; 
that is to say, as man cannot look to God for help, so he cannot look to 
universal and eternal values fot guidance. Man himself has to énvent 
his own moral type, and there is no morality which would be generally 
valid for all.’ 

To realise this complete and terrible responsibility of a man who is 
deprived of all possibility of exonerating himself in his own eyes by 
referring to the will of God, to general standards, to other human beings 
or to his own nature, is to have that inner experience of freedom and 
moral solitariness which is inextricably bound up with anxiety, and it 
evokes the strongest impulse to flee away and to conceal the situation 
from oneself. ‘C’est dans P’angoisse que l’homme prend conscience de 
sa liberté’ (p. 66). Anxiety cannot really be driven out of the mind 
because, as Sartre says, man és this anxiety, since he is his freedom; and 
it leads to a very peculiar manceuvre of psychical flight and self- 
masquerade. The statement that the pour-soi is what it is not and is 
not what it is, is only another way of expressing man’s unrestricted 
freedom (p. 516). But it is not equivalent to saying that all judgments 
about a person, attributing to him this or that quality, shown in this 
or that action, are impossible. It means only that it is always in a man’s 
power to annul any character or nature which is given him and to re- 
interpret his whole life-history. This, however, presupposes that man 
can stand the dread of responsibility and guilt, and that he does not 
run away from what he is but annuls it by action. But, frequently, or 
even normally, he cannot face the anxiety emanating from both the 
immense possibilities of freedom, i.¢., of action, and the condemnatory 
judgments which he passes on himself and which he knows in his inner- 
most heart to be true. He, therefore, resorts to making use of the basic 
structure of the Self, which is what it is not and is not what it is, in 
order to bring about a general devaluation of a// judgments about the 
nature of man and thereby to be able to paint a picture of himself in 
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which he appears to be what he is not and not to be what he is—a picture 
which he can half persuade himself to believe on the ground of the 
general reduction of the trustworthiness of all judgments. This is 
what Sartre calls the phenomenon of ‘ bad faith’ and what he describes 
in his famous theory of ‘ mauvaise foi.’ 

Sartre’s dualism of the attitudes of ‘ freedom’ and ‘bad faith’ corre- 
sponds fairly closely to the contrast between ‘authentic’ and ‘ non- 
authentic’ life in Heidegger’s work. It should be mentioned in this 
connection that Sartre, in his existential psychoanalysis, not only deviates 
widely from the course taken by his predecessor, but that he repudiates 
explicitly the large sector of Heidegger’s outlook on values and authen- 
ticity which is expressed in the latter’s philosophy of the ‘ Sein zum 
Tode ’—of the attitude towards death. In an intricate and detailed 
analysis he unveils the inherent inconsistencies and psychological im- 
possibilities in Heidegger’s ‘moral’ demands. Another and very 
important difference between Sartre’s own philosophy of life and that 
of Heidegger lies in the view which he takes of the fellow human being, 
the ‘ Other.’ The account given in the chapter ‘ L’Existence d’Autrui’ 
shows that he penetrates far deeper than Heidegger into the details of 
the phenomenon of the Other, and that he does not consider him (at 
least not in the same degree) as the negation of true Selfhood and an 
obstacle in the way towards it. Let us single out two main points in 
Sartre’s treatment of the problem of the ‘ Other.’ The first is that he 
gives considerable attention to the old problem of proving the existence 
of other people. Heidegger had avoided this epistomological puzzle of 
solipsism by choosing as starting point a conception from which the 
riddle had been eliminated by definition (see above). Sartre produces a 
very original argument to overcome the difficulty which every Ego 
encounters in trying to make sure of the existence of other Egos which 
it can never directly experience. He begins by admitting that the 
conscious subject, the pour-soi, can apprehend the mind or the Ego of 
the Other only as an object, through the medium of perceptible appearance, 
and that it is in fact unable to put beyond doubt the existence of another 
subject as subject, i.¢., as the inner side of another consciousness. But 
this inability, he argues, applies only to the attempt to demonstrate 
directly the existence of a particular or individual other empirical subject ; 
it does not prevent us from making certain that there are, so to speak, 
‘other minds in general.’ In order to prove that there is a subjectivity 
which is not that of one’s own self, Sartre follows a peculiar line of 
reasoning. ‘The self-experience of every pour-soi includes the feeling 
of being the object of an observation which comes from outside and is 
directed upon the pour-soi himself. It is the feeling of having some- 
body’s eyes fixed upon oneself, or the sensation of ‘ being watched ’ ; 
not only in a purely physical sense, but especially in relation to a judgment 
or valuation passed upon oneself from without. In this experience of 
myself as an object, revealed in such emotions as shame, fear, vanity, 
etc., which belong to the constitution of my own emotional structure, 
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I grasp implicitly the fact that there is, in general, another subjectivity 
besides mine. But it is, as it were, an indeterminate ‘ totality subject’ 
to which I have to refer if I wish to prove the existence of other minds. 
I cannot penetrate into the consciousness of a specific personality, nor 
ever deduce his existence. ‘ Ainsi, la présence d’autrui 4 moi comme ce 
qui fait mon objectité est éprouvée comme une totalité-sujet ’ (p. 354). 

The second point is that persons, who each have the character of a 
pour-soi, are nevertheless forced to regard each other as the very opposite 
of what they really are. The Other is necessarily an object, and so this 
other person, the ungraspable and indefinable pour-soi, can only be 
treated as a thing-like entity, a character with fixed and given qualities, 
an essence—in short, an en-soi. ‘L’autre en surgissant confére au 
pour-soi un étre en-soi-au-milieu-du-monde comme chose parmi les 
choses’ (p. 502). As this unescapable reaction of the other upon my 
existence enters into my own consciousness and influences my own 
valuation of myself, it gives rise to an untold variety of conflicts and 
clashes between my indestructible freedom of inventing my own type 
and the classifying and depreciating approach of the others towards my 
being. 


CriTICAL REMARKS 


The preceding pages have been devoted to a mere presentation of the 
main points of modern Existentialism, because in the case of a much 
discussed, but littke known philosophy a summary may well be more 
important than criticism; and in any event the value of criticism must 
depend upon the scope and fairness of the exposition. Critical comment 
must consequently be reduced to the bare minimum. 

There are two questions which must obviously be raised in con- 
nection with the philosophy of Heidegger. First: Is ‘ Human Life’ 
really a natural and inevitable methodological concept ; that is to say, 
does it constitute a sphere in which the various objects of philosophical 
problems—such as space, time, world, person, reality and truth—show 
their original or primary meaning ? In short: Is ‘ Human Life’ with all 
that it implies—existence, self, authenticity, etc.—the fundamental 
concept in philosophy? Secondly: Is ‘ Human Life’ to be interpreted 
in the way in which Heidegger interprets it? The answer to both 
questions must, I think, be ‘No.’ The point at issue, it seems, is the 
place of logic in philosophy and the right of any philosophical school to 
form conceptions without at the same time making firm the logical 
ground on which it moves. Heidegger, and following him Sartre, 
have not given any logical justification of the method by which they 
treat the concept of being. Except in referring to the difference between 
psychical and non-psychical entities, they have not even attempted to 
give reasons for distinguishing between two forms of being: existence 
and reality, or étre pour-soi and étre en-soi. Nor have they exhibited 
any logical possibility which would permit the straining and twisting of 
the principle of identity which occurs in the existential conception of 
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Selfhood. The conception of ‘ Human Life ’ (or of ‘ Réalité Humaine ’), 
the basis of Existentialism, does not, as Heidegger maintains, yield 
phenomena which are in any way prior to logical considerations or which 
could serve as material for the proposed reorientation of logic of which 
Heidegger speaks a great deal without ever actually undertaking the 
task of carrying it out. The immediacy of knowledge which he claims 
for existential phenomena (and which is actually of the same kind as 
that which has been the aim in every new philosophical attempt to 
reach the most immediate form of experience—for instance, the greater 
directness of ‘sense data’ in comparison with that of the empirical 
thing, the chair or table, which they constitute) this immediacy, or rather 
penetration to it does not require the preliminary conception of the 
plane of Human Life. This can be shown in two ways. Some of 
Heidegger’s more valuable analyses, such as his approach to the problem 
of the reality of the external world or his dispelling of the difficulties 
connected with the Cartesian ego, the subject-without-a-world, are 
largely elaborations of results which are taken over from Husserl’s 
Phenomenology ; but Husserl’s method nowhere presupposes the con- 
cept of ‘ Human Life,’ or any existentialist assumption. It is outside the 
scope of the present review to assess the extent to which Heidegger is 
indebted to Husserl’s logical investigations, a task which would require 
an exposition of the basic principles of the latter. It may suffice to say 
that Husserl has explicitly disowned the existentialist turn of his pupil. 
Secondly, even in such inquiries in which Heidegger pursues a more 
original line of thought, as for instance in his philosophy of time, the 
conception of ‘ Human Life’ is not the indispensable preliminary which 
it appears to be in Sein und Zeit. For this we have a proof in Heidegger’s 
own work. He has given another account of his theory of time in a 
later and far less existentialist book, Kant und das Problem der Metaphysik, 
in which he presents the whole analysis of time practically without 
reference to the phraseology of Existentialism—which makes, in this 
treatise, a somewhat formal appearance only at the end, when every- 
thing is completed, and then boils down to the not very exciting thesis 
that the human understanding is ‘ finite’ and that ‘ finiteness’ is the 
essence of man. We can readily admit that Heidegger’s approach to the 
relation between time and consciousness, as given in this book, reveals 
an aspect of the problem which is well worth considering and in this we 
agree with Ruggiero, Heidegger’s most severe critic and bitter opponent 
who writes: ‘ The analysis of time by Heidegger is a very acute piece 
of work and will remain a lasting contribution to philosophy.’ 
(Existentialism, p. 48.) But it is just a work of ordinary analysis and 
does little to justify Existentialism. 

Let us turn to the second question. What are we to think of Heideg- 
ger’s interpretation of ‘ Human Life,’ if we do not accept this notion as 
the basic principle of philosophy ? In other words, what are we to make 
of the moral part of his system in which he suggests, in more or less 
veiled terms, a particular way of life and a particular attitude towards 
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it? Itis time to say that, whatever we may think of Heidegger’s general 
philosophical ideas, his so-called ethical interpretation of life trans- 
gresses the boundaries not only of logically sound but even of psycho- 
logically sane argumentation. The simple reason for this judgment is 
that the keywords of this ‘ philosophy of life’: Dread, Solitariness and 
Death, are themselves the very criteria of morbidity. There is, I think, 
behind this terrorising philosophy a good deal of the spiritual will to 
power of priestcraft, a determination to dominate the minds of people by 
frightening them out of an optimism which, it is quite true, may some- 
times seem idiotic. But nothing in this philosophy indicates that it 
is done for the love of man and for the sake of supplanting a stupid 
optimism by a well-reasoned outlook on life. On the contrary, if there 
is any philosophical element which is conspicuously absent from 
Heidegger’s thought, it is the topic of human collectivity, seen not from 
the personal, the existential point of view, but in the social perspective. 
And this is after all in accordance with the exorbitant prominence which 
is given to the individual self, whose isolation and singleness are stressed 
to an extent which makes Heidegger’s Existentialism often appear as 
an almost egomaniac philosophy. This over-concentration on the self 
is intimately connected with other and more sombre features of his 
theory, and it seems to be the deepest root of the pathological character 
of his system of values. We may observe, in parenthesis, that this 
neurotic and sinister disposition perhaps explains how Heidegger could 
allow himself to become associated, even though only for a short time, 
with Nazidom. But judging the philosophy and not the man, it must 
be pointed out that it seems to be a fundamental mistake to establish a 
cult of the self for its own sake or in abstracto. Any emphasis laid on 
the self, on personality, on individuality, considered in isolation from 
the sphere of the tasks which it has to perform in the world, of the 
functions which it has to fulfil, in short, any conscious accentuation of 
the self considered in its purely personal aspect—and this is the aspect of 
Heidegger’s Existentialism—will not lead where it is meant to lead, to a 
self of unexchangeable and valuable individuality. It will lead to a 
narcissist pseudo-personality, or to madness. There are things which 
cannot be consciously and directly aimed at, and the most important 
of them is the self. The self is realised—or not realised, as the case may 
be—by fulfilling impersonal functions in the world of man. 

Surveying the work of Sartre, we are driven to the opposite con- 
clusion and valuation: his attempt to give to Existentialism a general 
philosophical foundation is very much inferior, but his philosophy or 
rather psychology of life is far superior to that of Heidegger. His book 
L’Etre et le Néant owes its voluminousness, in a certain measure to 
the fact that it abounds with new psychological or psychoanalytical 
observations set forth in great detail and with the skill and impressive- 
ness of an artist of the first order. Although his position shares the 
weakness of Existentialism of looking at life from the angle of the 
private individual, his general attitude is courageous and intended to 
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inspire courage. Varying a well-known phrase, one could call his theory 
a ‘freedom intoxicated’ doctrine. His refreshing attack upon the 
resourceful art of evading responsibility and his discoveries in the field 
which he has called ‘ existential psychoanalysis’ will remain, I think, 
lasting contributions to psychology. But the rather irresponsible way 
in which he plays with the concept of being becomes obvious as soon as 
the examples which he uses to illustrate it are examined more closely. 
Who has ever thought that characterisations such as to ‘ be’ a waiter, or 
to ‘ be’ a hypocrite express in any way the full and true being of a person, 
or that the verb ‘ to be’ is used here in the same sense in which it occurs 
in a statement such as: there és an artificial element called plutonium ? 
Taking advantage of such ambiguities seems to facilitate greatly the 
inference that man is not what he is and is what he is not. 

In a recent discussion with his opponents, who have selected for their 
attack the weak point of Existentialism, its comparative indifference 
to the social destiny of man, Sartre has tried to meet their objection by 
reinterpreting his philosophy as a kind of ‘Humanism’. But in doing 
so he has considerably enfeebled the briskness and provocativeness of 
his teaching. What emerges from this controversy with his critics is 
that no universal values can be derived from his philosophy of life, and 
that it is for everybody to give a meaning to his own life. In this respect, 
it seems that Sartre would agree with views held by many contemporary 
thinkers. A Humanism, however, which refuses to set up an ideal of 
mankind, or even to give a definition of man, but which makes man the 
judge who pronounces upon being and nothing, reminds us strangely 
of another Humanism propounded 2,300 years ago in the famous sentence 
of Protagoras: ‘ Man is the measure of all things, of those which are 
that they are, and of those which are not that they are not.’ This formula 
proved unsatisfactory even in its own time. For the concept of man is 
not the content of an answer, but the form for all questions. 


2 J. P. Sartre: L’existentialisme est un Humanisme (1946). 
(The first part of Dr. Unger’s article, which appeared in the December 


sssue, dealt with Martin Heidegger as an exponent of Contemporary 
Existentialism.) 
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THE SPANISH PENAL SYSTEM 


(With comparative notes on the English System) 
By Halliday Sutherland 


LL men, except anarchists, realise that a legal code is necessary 

even for the most primitive civilisation ; and most men, including 
anarchists, realise that no legal code is synonymous with pure justice. 
And so the greater a man’s sense of justice the greater will be his dis- 
satisfaction with any legal code. 

To understand Spanish prisons one must appreciate not only the 
anomaly between justice and a legal code, but also the reaction it 
engenders in noble minds. This reaction was dramatised by Cervantes. 
Here I quote Angel Ganivet, whose philosophy of Spanish history? 
is as fresh to-day as when first published fifty years ago. 


* The mind that has penetrated most deeply into the soul of our nation, 
Cervantes, realised so keenly this anomaly in our temperament, that in his 
immortal book he marks the absolute separation of Spanish justice from the 
everyday justice of codes and courts of law, the first being incarnated in Don 
Quixote, the second in Sancho Panza. The only judicial decisions in the 
book which are moderate, prudent, balanced, are those given by Sancho 
during his governorship of the island. On the other hand, those of Don 
Quixote are to all appearance, absurd, for the very reason that they are based 
on transcendental justice.’ 

According to Ganivet, the matrix of the soul of Spain is pagan— 
the natural, human Stoicism of Seneca, himself a Spaniard. 

The sources of the juridical conflict in the soul of Spain are Roman 
Law and Christianity. ‘The Roman Law, clear and rigorous, was imposed 
on Spain as a Province of the Empire. Then, according to tradition, 
came Saint James the Apostle who preached, as he himself had heard 
Christ preach, that for the repentant sinner there was forgiveness, mercy 
and compassion. The soul of a nation is reflected in its nationals ; and 
to this day these conflicting ideas operate in the minds of Spaniards. 
A Spaniard acknowledges that the legal code is a social necessity but 
also that Christian principles are practicable. Therefore let the criminal 
be sentenced according to law; and then whenever possible let the 
sentence be commuted, reduced or remitted. Enemies of Spain draw 


1 Spain. An Interpretation, translated by J. R. Carey. London, 1946, p. 64. 


Dr. Halliday Sutherland is the author of Arches of the Yeats. 
In 1945 he was the Labour Party Candidate for the Scottish 
Universities. He returned to Spain, where he had once practised, 
in the Autumn of 1946 to spend three months as guest of the 
Spanish Government. 
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attention to long sentences of imprisonment ; they forget to add that 
Spain is the home of amnesties. 

Franco has claimed that the Spanish penal system is the most humane 
in Europe. Of that I cannot judge, since the only European prisons 
known to me are those of Britain and of Spain ; but with that knowledge 
I say that the prisons of Spain are better than those of Britain, and that 
the Spanish penal system is more humane than the British. I visited 
ten Spanish prisons, one at literally a moment’s notice ; and in order 
that the reader may understand or even believe, in the case of those 
blinded by crypto-Communist propaganda, what I saw and heard, it 
is advisable to describe some of the features of a penal system based on 
a profound respect for human personality. 

There are Central Prisons, Provincial Prisons and District Prisons ; 
special prisons for prostitutes; and Prison Camps. In the camps 
prisoners are compelled to work either in the camp or on the roads 
outside, and are credited with the same wages as other workers in the 
district. Incorrigible work-shy vagabonds are sent to these camps ; 
and I read of a Black Marketeer who received a similar sentence. In 
other lands there are labour camps where prisoners are not paid. In 
Germany, under allied control, on May 13th, 1947, Dr. Schacht, aged 
70, and former President of the Reichsbank, was sentenced as ‘a major 
Nazi offender’ to eight years in a labour camp. This sentence was 
passed by a ‘ de-Nazification court’ of anti-Nazi Germans. Mercifully 
the sentence dated from the time of his arrest, and he had already been 
two years in prison. During those two years he had been tried and 
acquitted as a “ war criminal’ by that Court which the Allies constituted 
‘in the name of Humanity.’ A bold claim. According to Reuter, 

‘ All his capital, nearly £20,000, less about £250, will be confiscated to 
help victims of Nazi oppression. When released he must work as a labourer. 
He is disqualified for life from voting, holding public office or taking part in 
political or trade union activity, and is forbidden to work as a banker, lawyer, 
preacher, teacher, editor, writer or radio commentator.’ 


I mention these facts in order that the reader may preserve a sense of 
proportion in judgment of the Spanish penal system. 

Imprisonment anywhere means loss of liberty, but in Spain, except 
in prison camps, no one is sentenced to imprisonment with forced 
labour. Prisoners must keep their cells and the prison clean. Apart 
from that there is no forced labour. No prisoner need do aught else ; 
but all are given incentives to work. The theory is that interesting and 
productive work enables a man not only to retain or regain his self- 
respect but also to become a useful member of society as soon as he 
leaves prison. In prison a man may choose work, manual or intellectual, 
for which he has an aptitude; and skilled workmen may follow their 
usual occupation. To this end workshops, laboratories, schoolrooms 
and libraries have been equipped. I found men making and repairing 
boots and shoes; or occupied with carpentry, basket-making, toy- 
making, hand-weaving and metal work. There were bakers and barbers. 
In 1946, there were 97 assistant masters, 23 librarians, 52 public readers and 
73 artistes, comprising musicians, singers and actors—all of them 
prisoners. In one studio I found an artist painting ; in another a sculptor 
modelling ; and in one prison hospital the doctor on duty was a prisoner. 
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Private employers or firms may engage prisoners to work either inside 
or outside the prison. Thus, a ota could be engaged for periods 
of from 15 to 30 consecutive working days outside the prison to which 
he would return at night. If the place of work is at some distance from 
the prison the prisoner may stay outside for a month at a time. In 
1946 there were 4,000 prisoners doing outside work in 32 districts. 

The first incentive to work is that the prisoner thereby gains remission 
of sentence. According to the law of October 7th, 1938, those who were 
in prison prior to the Civil War (July 18th, 1936) and all who since 
that date have been sentenced as common criminals gain one day’s 
remission of sentence for every two days they have worked, with the 
exception of murderers, who work four days for one day’s remission. 
All who have been sentenced since July 18th, 1936, for rebellion against 
the State, gain 2, 4 or 6 days’ remission for each day’s work. The 
remission of 4 or 6 days is for work plus good conduct. 

Common criminals may also gain additional remission of sentence 
by good conduct, and this means not only observing the rules of the 
prison but also taking part in its cultural activities. Prisoners may 
attend courses of instruction in a variety of arts and crafts, including 
that of the locksmith! Carpentry, cabinet making, building, decorating, 
chemistry and pharmacy are also taught. 

Instruction is also given in religion, general culture, including 
Spanish art and literature, and in modern languages. In 1945 attendances 
were: Religious instruction, 4,590; general culture, 4,494; special 
instruction, 180. At the end of each course prizes and marks are awarded 
for a written examination and work in class. Students who wish to take 
Certificates, Diplomas or Degrees are allowed to leave prison to sit 
for their examinations. Fifty prisoners were adjudged to have done 
original work of great merit in science or literature between the years 
of 1939 and 1945. In the latter year ten thousand prisoners gained by 
their work 400,000 days’ remission of sentences. 

The second incentive to work is that the prisoner thereby earns 
money. By the Law of October 7th, 1938, he is paid the same wage 
as an ordinary workman doing the same work in the district; and 
skilled craftsmen sell their product to the shops. Wages and earnings 
are not paid direct to the prisoner but are administered on his behalf. 
Every prisoner has a savings bank account, and seven per cent. of his 
earnings are banked. Payments are also made to qualify him for accident 
and sickness insurance, family allowances and old-age pension. 

In Spain a prisoner’s earnings are administered by the Patronato de 
Nuestra Senora de la Merced, a prisoners’ aid society, established by the 
Law of June 19th, 1944, and named in honour of Our Lady of Mercy. 
The society promotes the welfare of prisoners and their families and 
supervises the education of their children. In Spanish administration 
it is no novelty for the Government to delegate certain functions to an 
approved organisation or junta. The President of the Patronato is the 
Count de Marsal, a business man who had already done much to aid 
prisoners and their families ; and to him any prisoner may write without 
the letter being censored by the Director of the prison. Complaints 
are investigated, and as a result of these enquiries some Directors have 
been replaced. 
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In England the after-care of prisoners is undertaken by voluntary 
Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Societies, mainly supported by charitable 
contributions and affiliated in a National Association approved by the 
Prison Commissioners. 

In England, as in Spain, education and vocational training is provided 
for suitable prisoners. In both countries there are Farm Prisons. In 
both countries some ee work outside the prisons, and some for 
a time live outside the prisons. Nevertheless, as regards work there 
are two essential differences. In England, all common criminals, unless 
medically unfit, are compelled to work, whereas in Spain the majority 
of prisoners work of their own free will. In Spain, all prisoners who 
work are credited with standard wages, whereas in England only Star 
prisoners (those convicted and sentenced for the first time) and juveniles 
in Borstal Institutions are entitled to benefit under the Earnings Scheme. 
The amount paid out by the Commissioners as ‘ Prisoners’ Earnings, 
etc.’ in 1943 was £11,333.2 Thus prisoners received 16-7 per cent. of 
what they had earned, because the Commissioners received £67,500 for 
hired prison labour.* Spanish prisoners and their families get about 
7° per cent. of prison earnings. 

From the daily earnings of a Spanish prisoner 3 pesetas are deducted 
for food. Even with that deduction he earns more in a day than any 
prisoner in England can earn in a week, and more than some can earn 
in a month. 

In Spanish prisons the most common breaches of discipline are 
fighting with other prisoners and smuggling out letters in empty food 
baskets. Punishment is awarded by a Disciplinary Board consisting 
of the Director, his assistant, the chaplain, the doctor and the Mother- 
Superior of the women’s prison. The Board may deprive a prisoner 
of the privilege to have visitors and to have food sent into the prison. 
Thay have power to reduce a prisoner’s rations; and to order a diet 
of bread and water. All the Directors whom I questioned said they 
had never ordered bread and water. Most of them added—‘It is not 
necessary.” For a period not exceeding 30 days a prisoner may be 
awarded solitary confinement in a punishment cell. These cells are 
well lit and ventilated, but are bare of furniture. During the day the 
prisoner must either stand, lean against the wall, or sit or lie on the floor. 
At night his mattress is placed in the cell. A similar punishment is 
inflicted in English prisons, but there the prisoner is deprived of his 
mattress day and night. Prisoners in punishment cells are deprived of 
tobacco and of exercise, although most Directors let them out into the 
grounds for an hour when other prisoners are not there. The most 
severe punishment is to be deprived of remission of sentence. Corporal 
punishment is not permitted. 

The punishments which may be inflicted in English prisons are given 
in paragraphs 42 and 43 of the booklet Prisons and Borstals :— 


‘42. Apart from admonishments and the forfeiture of remission and 
privileges, the following are the permitted punishments: _ 

‘(@) Restricted Diet No. 1. One lb of bread per day with water. After 
3 days of this the prisoner must be placed on ordinary diet for 3 days, so that 


2 Loe. cit., P. 94 
® Loc. cit., p. 38. 
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the maximum period of 15 days No. 1 means 9 days bread and water and 
6 days ordinary diet. 

* Restricted Diet No. 2. One and a half lb. bread, 8 oz. potatoes and 1 pint 
porridge per day, with water. After 21 days of this the prisoner must be 
placed on ordinary diet for 7 days, so that the maximum period of 42 days 
No. 2 means 35 days restricted and 7 days ordinary diet. 

‘ A prisoner is not compelled to work while on No. 1 diet. 

* The Governor may award up to 3 days No. 1 and 15 days No. 2. 

* (6) Exclusion from associated work for not more than 14 days (Governor) 
— days (Visiting Committee). This means that the prisoner works in his 


* (©) Forfeiture of “earnings” for not more than 14 days (Governor) or 
28 days (Visiting Committee). 

‘@ rivation of mattress for a period not exceeding 15 days. 

*(@) Cellular confinement up to 3 days (Governor) or 14 days (Visiting 
Committee). 

* A prisoner confined to cells normally remains in his own cell. If violent 
or refractory he may be placed in the “ special cells ” which are soundproof 
and fitted with unbreakable furniture. : 

“43. ‘There are two offences for which special provision is made by 
Statute, viz., mutiny or incitement to mutiny, and gross personal violence 
to an officer or a servant of the prison. These offences must be dealt with by 
not less than three members of the Visiting Committee, two being magistrates, 
and may, in certain circumstances, be punished by corporal punishment in 
addition to other of een set out in paragraph 42. Cellular con- 
finement may be awarded up to 28 days. An award of corporal punishment 
does not take effect until it been confirmed by the Secretary of State.’ 


The latest report of the Prison Commissioners * shows that in 1942 
two prisoners each received 18 lashes with the cat, and five prisoners 
received from 6 to 15 strokes with the birch. In 1943, six prisoners 
received from 8 to 12 strokes with the birch. These punishments were 
inflicted for very serious attacks on prison officials—but that is not the 
point. The point is that discipline is maintained in Spanish prisons 
without corporal punishment. Moreover, in most of these prisons 
I was astonished and impressed by the friendly relation between prisoners 
and gaolers. 

In Spanish prisons kitchens are clean and modern ; and the two meals 
a day consist of bread, soup, meat and vegetables. The meals vary in 
cost and calories according to the class of prisoner. Those in good 
health but not at work get 2,000 calories a day at a cost of 3 pesetas. 
To meet the increased price of food the Patronato makes a grant of 1°35 
pesetas a day for each prisoner in this class. The actual rations in grammes 
per person are: Bread, 250; sugar, 15 ; olive oil, 40; dry vegetables, 
200; potatoes, 600; rice, 40; meat, 40; fish, 50; bacon, 50. Prisoners 
in good health and at work and prisoners who are debilitated or over 
60 get 3,000 calories a day at a cost of 6 pesetas. Their rations in grammes 
per person are: Bread, 300; sugar, 15 ; olive oil, 50; vegetables, 800 ; 
potatoes, 600; meat, 60; fish, 200; lard or bacon, 20; one egg; fruit. 

Prisoners on hard manual work, those suffering from tuberculosis, 
and those for whom extra nourishment has been ordered by the doctor 
get 4,000 calories at a cost of 9 pesetas. The rations in grammes are: 


* Loe. cit., pp. 86-7. 
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Bread, 250; sugar, 30; olive oil, 50; vegetables, 200; potatoes, 500 ; 
rice, 150; meat, 100; eggs and milk as ordered. 

Before meals are served, samples are brought to the Director for his 
approval ; but at least one Director told me hat after tasting the dishes 
it was advisable to go round the prison and see if the prisoners were 
getting the same. In most of the prisons the food I sampled was of 
good quality and sufficient quantity. I can only speak of what I saw and 
tasted ; and I did not overlook the possibility that an extra good meal 
might have been served for my benefit. For that reason I was happier 
when visiting a prison at short notice. In one prison I found the soup 
and stew to be of poor quality. Both were thin and watery. Yet in 
fairness be it said that at a wayside posada in Andalucia I ate a worse 
lunch. In 1944 and 1945 there was great drought in Spain and poor 
harvests of wheat and oil. All except those who could afford the black 
market were on short commons; and from reliable sources I learnt 
that many prisoners were then suffering from under-nourishment, but 
in a national disaster there is no reason why those in prison should fare . 
better than folk outside. 

And what of the food in English prisons in the years 1942-4? The 
Lancet® in a leading article on the Prison Commissioners’ Report for 
those years says :-— 


‘ During the years under review the feeding of prisoners was investigated 
by Mr. Magnus Pyke, D.Sc. He found various deficiencies, chiefly in vitamins, 
which were afterwards largely corrected. He also found that the food supplied 
to Borstal boys was inadequate in quantity, and this was overcome by a sub- 
stantial increase in the bread-supply. In all prisons and borstals there was a 
shortage of fat in the diet, and dried eggs were excluded except for hospital 
use, which indicates that the commissioners estimate nutritional needs at a 
lower level than that set by ordinary rationing. While recording many small 
attempts to improve the lot of prisoners and give them an opportunity to 
develop into normal citizens, the report as a whole makes all too clear how 
much is still wrong with our attempts at criminal justice.’ 


At the end of the Civil War (1936-9) the prison population was 
270,719. The majority were war criminals found guilty of arson, looting 
and other crimes committed far from the battlefields—crimes for which 
Germans are still being tried and sentenced by Allied courts in 1947, 
two years after the unconditional surrender of the German Army. In 
Spain sentences were according to the Laws in force prior to the Civil 
War. Of those sentenced to imprisonment for war crimes, 6,114 were 
in prison on September roth, 1946. The others had complete or condi- 
tional liberties. Those released conditionally must report regularly 
to the police, but are free to resume their usual occupation. I heard 
that some Communists had difficulty in obtaining work in their native 
village, especially if many families in the village had suffered at the 
hands of the Reds. On mentioning this to the authorities I was told 
that such a man could always apply for permission to reside elsewhere. 
All were free to resume their usual occupation ; and I came across one 
doctor who had been imprisoned for his part in the civil war and was 
now in practice. This is all very different from the treatment of ex-Nazis 


5 The Lancet, February 3rd, 5957, p. 219. 
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in Germany. I quote the following paragraph from the Daily Telegraph 
(June 19th, 1947, p. 5) :-— 
* Berlin, Wednesday. 

*Bans on practising imposed on German doctors who were connected 
with the Nazi party are causing grave difficulties to hospitals and public health 
authorities. Hundreds of medical men of high reputation, often of inter- 
national standing, are affected. Thousands of others are forbidden to hold 
any post which requires them to give instructions to others. Tuberculosis 
and other diseases are increasing steadily. There were 602 deaths from tuber- 
culosis in Berlin during March. Despite this, doctors are being directed to 
manual labour, such as rubble clearance.’ 


Of political ex-prisoners released in Spain, some 8,500 were at liberty 
in the five frontier provinces in 1944 when armed bands of Communists 
crossed the Pyrenees to start another civil war. Of the ex-prisoners 
only 14 joined the invaders. On September roth, 1946, the total prison 
population was 37,994, comprising: (¢) war criminals, 8,114; (b) 
sentenced for crimes against life, persons, property and for fraud, 
10,752; (¢) prosecuted for similar crimes and awaiting sentence, 11,497 ; 
(d) detained by tribunals, arrested by the government, petty criminals, 
prostitutes and black marketers, 9,631.6 According to the Minister 
of Justice, the total prison population was 37,994 in September, 1946. 
Yet on November 4th, 1946, a London evening paper, the Star, published 
a paragraph headed ‘ 500,000 Franco Prisoners ’ and written by a ‘ Spanish 
business man in London.’ Lest his readers should think that 500,000 
was an incredible number, he also asserts that at the end of the Civil war 
there were 3,000,000 people in Spanish prisons. After describing the 
‘horrors ’ of Franco’s prisons, the ‘ business man’ goes on to say that 
in Spanish prisons one can do pretty much as one likes, and that the 
prisoners have plenty to eat and drink. I was puzzled for a moment 
by the purpose of that last assertion. The Spanish people are not 
starving but, as in Britain at the present time (1947), there are millions 
who have not ‘ plenty’ to eat and drink. Is it possible that ‘ business 
man’ would like to incite the mob to storm the gaols, as did the Reds 
in the Civil War, and massacre Franco’s well-fed prisoners ? 

In all conscience surely 270,719 prisoners were enough at the end 
of a Civil War? The surrender of the Republican Army, whose Russian 
masters had fled the country, was unconditional ; and more than once 
the question had been asked—why did not Franco proclaim a general 
amnesty ? For the same reason that the Allies did not proclaim a general 
amnesty when the German Army surrendered unconditionally in May, 
1945. There were war criminals to be punished. In each case some 
were punished, but there was a difference. The major Nazi criminals 
were hanged. The major Communist criminals of the Spanish War 
found asylum in democratic countries where they are living on their 
loot. Unless Spain becomes a satellite of Russia they can never return. 
Even a democratic Republican Government in Spain would shoot them. 

During the Red Terror in Madrid at least 80,000 people were 
murdered. The Times described these massacres ; and on October 2nd, 
1936, Mr. Winston Churchill referred to ‘ the hideous series of nightly 


* The Minister of Justice at a Press interview quoted in E/ A/azar, September roth, 1946, 
p. 12. 
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butcheries which have robbed the Madrid government of the lineaments 
of a civilised power.’"? Even in the Republican Army the Communists 
were apt to disregard the Geneva Convention. For ten weeks Colonel 
Segismundo Casado, a Spanish officer, was permitted to command the 
Republican Central Army. 


‘ When I took command of that Army I informed the Chief of the S.I.M. 
(Military Investigation Service) that it had come to my notice that he was 
using methods with some of his prisoners which I could not allow, and I 
told him that if I could prove these facts during the time I was in command, 
I should punish his conduct with the greatest severity.”® 
Behind the lines in the Republican Zone some 16,000 priests, monks, 
nuns and church workers and in all some 300,000 people were murdered 
in cold blood. 

Does the reader doubt that these things happened ? If so, he should 
read the Official Report of Atrocities compiled from the sworn evidence of 
eye-witnesses and documented by photographs. 

It is true that Franco’s army in hot blood shot many Reds in reprisals 
for the butchered corpses found in many recaptured towns and villages. 
These Reds were shot after drum-head courts-martial, and therefore 
probably too many were shot ; but there is no evidence that any of them 
were tortured, mutilated, burnt alive, or crucified. Yet all these crimes 
were committed by Communists and anarchists. I am a doctor, but 
in the Oficial Report there are photographs I would prefer not to have 


seen. 
And I find no comfort in the smooth sophisticated casuistry of the 

Very Reverend Hewlett Johnson, Dean of Canterbury: ‘It is totally 
wrong to say that these people in Spain and Russia are irreligious if 
they deny God. It does not matter what they say with their lips. It is 
what they mean in their hearts.’ ® Surely the acid test is what they do— 
‘ By their fruits ye shall know them.’ A war criminal is a war criminal 
whether in Germany or in Spain. 

7 Evening Standard. 

8 The Last Days of Madrid. ‘Translated by R. Croft-Cooke, London, 1939 p. 93. 

® Quoted in Catholic Herald, October 22nd, 1937. 








OLD AND NEW 
DIPLOMACY—I 


LORD HARDINGE OF PENSHURST 


By A. L. Kennedy 


r any single person could claim to incarnate in himself the Old 
Diplomacy, it would be Lord Hardinge of Penshurst, the diplomatic 
section of whose memoirs have just been published—without having 
been seen or censored by the Foreign Office.1 Of course, he makes no 
such claim; but the old diplomacy speaks from his every page. By 
inborn talent and by choice he became engulfed in foreign affairs. They 
were the climate in which his nature grew to complete maturity. Diplo- 
matic and administrative talent are not often found in combination; 
and although Hardinge was—much against the wish of his beloved 
sovereign, Edward VII—appointed Viceroy of India and there proved 
himself a competent administrator, it was as a man of influence rather 
than an executive that he was profoundly important in the policy. of 
Britain during the decade which preceded the first World War; and 
again after it was over, but then in a much diminished degree. 

He was descended from a half-sister of Lord Castlereagh, and was 
said to resemble that famous Foreign Secretary in looks as well as in 
political flair; but he never qualified for statesmanship in the full sense 
of the term. For statesmanship implies a readiness to enter the arena of 
politics in the full gaze of the public, to become a party man, to be a 
willing and ready speaker. Lord Hardinge, in spite of his Indian 
experience, disliked public speaking and never showed any particular 
taste for home politics. One supposes he would have made an admirable 
Foreign Secretary. But when he returned from India he was content 
to resume at the Foreign Office the same post as Permanent Under- 
Secretary of State which he had vacated six years before. He was the 
man behind the scenes, who knew everything, who was never flurried, 
whose judgment was sure, who advised those whose business it was to 
take and carry out big decisions. It was not that he was afraid of 
responsibility. That he proved several times in his very notable career. 
But he preferred to prompt. 

It was in this capacity of prompter, and in association with Edward 
VII, that his most remarkable work was done. King Edward had as 
Prince of Wales been a great traveller in Europe; and if his visits were 
often mere pleasure trips, the fault was not entirely his, for Queen 
Victoria tenaciously kept State affairs in her own royal hands until they 


1 Old Diplomacy+ The Reminiscences of Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. John Mutray, 18s. 
Capt. A. L. Kennedy, M.C., was for many years on the foreign 


staff of The Times and from 1942-5, Diplomatic Correspondent 
of the European Division of the B.B.C. 
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had manifestly lost their grasp. But soon after he had become King 
her son determined to continue his journeyings and to combine State 
business with the enjoyment which they always afforded him. Hardinge 
had just become one of the Under-Secretaries at the Foreign Office after 
a very successful period of service in St. Petersburg (as Petrograd was 
then called), where he had frequently acted as Chargé d’ Affaires in the 
absence of the Ambassador. King Edward picked him to be his com- 
panion. He had known him personally ever since he had married one 
of Queen Alexandra’s Ladies in Waiting, but Hardinge not only was 
not of Cabinet rank, as an attendant on the Sovereign abroad should be ; 
he was the most junior of the Foreign Office Under-Secretaries. Lord 
Lansdowne therefore demurred to the monarch’s wish ; and it was only 
just before the journey was to be made, and after a call paid by Lord 
Hardinge himself upon Lady Lansdowne, that the consent of the Foreign 
Secretary was obtained. King Edward knew his man ; and throughout his 
all too brief reign Hardinge remained his most intimate adviser and friend. 

The two between them accomplished a work to which history has 
hardly yet done justice. The Boer war, 1899-1902, had evoked a 
frightful burst of anti-British sentiment inthe countries of Western 
Europe. It had startled the people of this country and had shaken the 
faith of its leaders in Lord Salisbury’s policy of aloofness. Envy and 
hatred had blackened the newspaper pages of France, Germany, Italy, 
Russia and other countries ; and the Tsar’s chief Minister, Mouravieff, 
had tried to form a hostile coalition of Europe against us—the story of 
which is told in these Memoirs. All this had got to be changed. 

Yet when Edward VII set out on his first kingly journey it was to 
the Court of Portugal, to pay to our oldest ally the courtesy of a return 
visit after the British coronation service had brought the Portuguese 
monarch to London. There was no plan to visit Paris; but, having 
proceeded from Lisbon to Gibraltar, King Edward received there the 
news that the French President, M. Loubet, was visiting Algiers; and 
he promptly ordered four warships of the Channel Squadron, which 
were lying in Gibraltar harbour, to proceed to Algiers and salute M. 
Loubet on his arrival. The French President was delighted, and in his 
telegram of thanks expressed the hope that His Majesty would visit 
Paris on his way home. Lord Hardinge’s narrative adds interesting 
material to the account given in Sir Sidney Lee’s official life of King 
Edward. Though Lord Lansdowne was favourable to France, the 
British Cabinet opposed the visit, since the feeling between the two 
countries was still bitter; and even the French Government feared 
unpleasant incidents might occur. The King, strongly supported by 
Hardinge, brushed all misgiving aside ; and when a still doubting French 
Government enquired whether the King felt that in the circumstances 
he should be received with all the customary public formalities, His 
Majesty replied: ‘I want to be received as officially as possible and the 
more honours that are paid to me the better it will be.’ 

The rest is history. After a shaky start, during which the judgment 
of the doubters seemed to be vindicated, King Edward’s geniality and 
sincere friendliness carried all before him. In three days Paris was 
won. The French Foreign Minister, Delcassé, and M. Loubet had 
themselves all along been in favour of establishing a better understanding 
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with Britain. Their return visit to London was speedily arranged and 
took place four months later. A formal treaty was signed between 
Lansdowne and Delcassé next year. It was the work of statesmen 
moving against public opinion. It put an end to the Colonial rivalry of 
200 years. 

To those who wish to study the interesting period of British diplo- 
matic history that followed Lord Hardinge’s account will be indispensable. 
In it one may assess the exact part played in the itinerant diplomacy of 
King Edward by his official adviser, and reach a definite conclusion on 
the oft debated question of how far the King himself influenced British 
policy. When Sir Edward Grey succeeded Lord Lansdowne as Foreign 
Secretary at the close of 1905 he (unlike his predecessor) encouraged 
his subordinate to make these journeys with the King; and Hardinge 
kept in constant touch with the Foreign Office and made full reports on 
return. King Edward himself remained completely true to his con- 
stitutional position and loyal to the Foreign Secretary, without whose 
approval he undertook nothing. He thus fell into the position of a 
British ambassador-at-large. How literally he fulfilled this function is 
shown on p. 158 of this book, when on the occasion of a visit to the 

Kaiser at Cronberg the British Government furnished His Majesty 
with a Memorandum to serve him as a guide in the conversation he was 
to have with the Emperor. ‘This was really a very interesting inno- 
vation,’ writes Lord Hardinge. In the event, however, the burden of 
making the Government’s points fell upon the professional diplomatist, 
King Edward wisely abstaining from introducing the subject of the 
naval competition between their two countries when he found the 
Kaiser patently wished to avoid it. In abstention as in diplomatic thrust 
King Edward’s instinct was faultless. These pages are evidence that 
his tact, his knowledge of foreign languages, his understanding of 
Continental temperaments, his genial personality and sincere love of 
peace, taken together with the prestige of royalty, made him the most 
influential ambassador in Europe. 

With no country were our relations at that time worse than with 
Russia. The journeys of Lord Hardinge in attendance upon King 
Edward extended to Austria, to Greece, to Rome and to the Vatican 
and to the Scandinavian countries; but Russia was the most hostile; 
and the negotiations of the twin ambassadors with her are most worth 
considering just now, because they show so clearly that a complete 
change of régime has not completely altered the problem of dealing with 
that country. The conditions were of course different in certain respects. 
No country is just the same after a most devastating revolution as it was 
before it; the Tsar was a relative of King Edward ; and he was a very 
weak man instead of being a Stalin. But this is what Lord Hardinge 
writes on the régime : 


‘ The farther the distance from St. Petersburg, the more open and fearless 
was the discontent at the power wielded by a corrupt and venal class of officials, 
each a little autocrat in his own sphere, profiting by his position to amass 
wealth at the expense of those over whom he was placed in authority.’ 


And 
Corruption was rampant, and even the Red Cross trains and supplies sent to 
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the front were the objects of spoliation by dishonest contractors and others in 
league with government officials.’ 


The spy system was the one well-organised institution in the country. 
It extended its ramifications to the foreign diplomatists, who were 
watched by a special bureau of the secret police. Papers were abstracted 
from a despatch box in the Swedish Legation ; in another the cyphers 
were photographed ; Lord Hardinge’s servants discovered a man under 
the sofa in the British Embassy one night after he himself had gone to bed. 

And in regard to the aims of Russia’s foreign policy the author 
writes : 


‘It was a perpetual —— on the part of Great Britain to resist the 
aggressive and ambitious of Russia in Turkey, Persia, China and the 
East. Great Britain was very rod range y the smallness of her 
military resources. . . .” 


And how did the British Governments of those days meet the Russian 
challenge? The answer is simple and comprehensive ; by conciliatory 
firmness. The ambitions of Russia which threatened British interests 
did not indeed begin in Hardinge’s time. For the whole of the Victorian 
era Russia was regarded as ¢he enemy, and not only because of her external 
aims—she was also held to be the enemy of human freedom, a despotic 
régime, and as such to be abhorred. Lord Salisbury never was afraid 
to take up the challenge. Lord Lansdowne followed in his steps. 
Lord Hardinge carried out Lord Lansdowne’s policy. But with King 
Edward’s help he was able, after a long spell of unshaken firmness, to 
modify it. 

During the war between Great Britain and the Boers Hardinge had 
found the Russian Press ‘ absolutely unbridled in its statements about 
British policy and the conduct of our troops.’ And the hostility dis- 
played by Russian society was ‘ quite phenomenal.’ Even the Grand 
Dukes—with one of whom he used to go shooting on his estates—were 
‘without exception pro-Boer.’ ‘I had never seen anything like it,’ he 
exclaims. Then came the Russo-Japanese war, with Britain by that 
time an ally (but not a combatant ally) of Japan—the first step in our 
move away from the policy of isolation. The climax of tension was 
reached when the Russian Baltic fleet, passing down the North Sea on 
its way to Far Eastern waters, encountered and bombarded a fleet of 
British fishing-smacks off the Dogger Bank. There were supposed to 
be Japanese torpedo-boats among them. Only one was sunk; but the 
reaction of the British public, which was then unaccustomed to indignities, 
was the most furious resentment. Hardinge had by then become 
ambassador in St. Petersburg, and was fortunately on the best of terms 
with Count Lamsdorff, the Russian Foreign Minister, just as in London, 
Lord Lansdowne and Count Benckendorff understood each other per- 
fectly. Each of these statesmen was determined not to let the dispute 
get out of control. But there was a moment in the Russian capital when 
it was touch and go. Hardinge called on Lamsdorff at ten o’clock one 
morning. Lamsdorff had on the previous evening received the message 
from the Russian admiral that his fleet ‘ had been attacked by two Japanese 
torpedo-boats, that there had been connivance on the part of the fishing- 
fleet, and that the Russian fleet had acted purely in self-defence.’ Lamsdorff 
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on this following morning, was still in his evening clothes and ‘ quite 
dishevelled.’ ‘For a full hour,’ the author continues, ‘he launched 
forth in abuse of England, Japan, and the perfidy of the Japanese, vos 
chers alliés.’ Hardinge took no notice of his abuse. ‘I realised that he 
was not himself and that he was in an abnormal state. . . . I said nothing 
beyond that I would come and see him the following day.’ 

Next day Lamsdorff had recovered his normal composure, or rather 
had swung to the opposite extreme, for ‘he literally fell on my neck.’ 
He explained that twenty-four hours earlier he had been up all night 
with the admirals and it had been decided that if the ambassador or 
Lord Lansdowne ‘should utter one word of menace’ he, Lamsdorff, 
was to say : ‘ Well, you want war, and now you shall have it.” Hardinge’s 
silence had saved the peace. 

From then onwards, with Russia weakened and accordingly less 
aggressive, King Edward and Hardinge sought to modify the policy of 
opposition of the last hundred years. During a visit to Copenhagen, 
King Edward met M. Isvolsky, then representing Russia at this minor 
post; but the British monarch with his usual insight judged him to be 
destined to eminence and broached the subject of an Agreement. The 
response being favourable, the project was taken up by Lord Lansdowne, 
and by Sir Edward Grey as soon as he succeeded him at the Foreign 
Office. Hardinge, fresh from St. Petersburg, became Grey’s right- 
hand man, and pays several tributes of gratitude to the generosity of his 
Chief in allowing him to continue to be also his principal medium with 
the King. After three years of negotiations, ably conducted in St. 
Petersburg by Sir Arthur Nicolson (later Lord Carnock), a Convention 
was signed (1907), which was destined, though that was not its purpose, 
to include Russia as an ally when Austria-Hungary and Germany un- 
leashed the first World War seven years later. It settled all outstanding 
differences between Britain and Russia in Persia, the Persian Gulf and 
Afghanistan. Like the Entente Cordiale it was entirely non-aggressive— 
it merely removed causes of friction ; and, also like the Entente Cordiale, 
it had been achieved in spite of and not because of public opinion. 
Grey was, in fact, sharply criticised in the House of Commons by Socialists 
and pacifists who hated to be associated with a land of spies and Cossacks 
and secret police. Next year Hardinge accompanied his King on a 
visit to the Tsar at Reval to seal the compact. A typical incident on 
that occasion showed how King Edward and his chosen companion 
worked in with one another : 


* When lunching on board the Standart’ (the Tsar’s yacht), [writes Hardinge] 
* the King sent me a note written in pencil on his menu asking me whether I 
did not think he might appoint the Emperor to be a British Admiral of the 
Fleet ? I at once replied that I thought the idea an excellent one.’ 


At dinner that evening the King announced the appointment, and 
immediately afterwards the British cruisers, lying close by, thundered 
an Admiral’s salute. The Emperor was immensely delighted. 


The days of such diplomacy have passed away. The kings who count 
are few. The methods of King Edward and Lord Hardinge neverthe- 
less have their analogies for to-day. - Much may still be done by a well 
directed team of professional diplomatists. Ambassadors abound in 
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larger numbers than ever before. But the existence first of the League 
of Nations and now of UNO has created an unhappy confusion of over- 
lapping. Between the two wars the diplomatists were encouraged to 
leave matters to the League and the League ‘ touched nothing that it did 
not adjourn.” The consequence was that when war broke out in 1939 
this country found only one major ally at its side—and that ally broke 
down within a year. In 1914, mainly as a result of King Edward’s 
and Lord Hardinge’s ambassadorial technique, controlled by the Foreign 
Office and supported by a first-class diplomatic team, our policy ensured 
that on the outbreak of war this country had France and Russia on its 
side from the outset, with Italy coming in a few months later; and the 
visits of the monarch to Portugal, Italy, Spain, Greece, and Scandinavia 
did much to secure friendly support from the neutrals. And this has to 
be set against the universal hostility of 1900. It is no exaggeration to 
say that British diplomacy between 1900 and 1914 achieved a reversal 
of European feelings towards this country. 

Upon his share in that achievement the diplomatic reputation of 
Hardinge will rest. He held one more diplomatic post at the end of his 
career, the Paris embassy from 1920 to 1922. It added nothing to his 
fame. But his last chapter shows that he oiled the wheels of Anglo- 
French diplomacy with considerable skill during several disagreeable 
post-war episodes. The author has a very poor opinion of Lloyd 
George and Lord Curzon as diplomatists. He holds that neither under- 
stood foreigners and that both continally jarred the nerves of the French. 
On one occasion Curzon and Briand had reached an impasse when Lord 
Hardinge was on leave in England. The Foreign Secretary telephoned 
urgently to the ambassador, who was roused from a doze in his garden 
on a July afternoon and despatched to Paris. Within three days he 
settled the difference by the diplomatic device of finding a formula, 
which in the best tradition of Talleyrand he offered to Briand to put 
forward as his own. 

There are many assessments of the Continental statesmen of those 
days which will be valuable to historical students. Lord. Hardinge 
makes pungent comments on the Kaiser, von Tchirsky and the Austrian 
d’Aehrenthal—the villains of the 1914 drama, now half forgotten because 
of the greater villains who have followed them. And in the letter of 
farewell and thanks which Lord Curzon on behalf of the Government 
addressed to Lord Hardinge of Penshurst in 1922 he mentioned ‘ the 
high level of efficiency to which you brought the Foreign Office when 
you were its Permanent Under-Secretary of State.’ The author modestly 
omits to recount the reforms which he introduced there with the help 
of Sir Eyre Crowe in 1906. They contributed notably to the success of 
British diplomacy during those crucial years, when the Foreign Office 
offered an exemplary contrast to the divided control and, consequently, 
the uncertain direction of its policy during the years before the second 
World War. 








OLD AND NEW 
DIPLOMACY—II 


TROTZKY ON STALIN 


By F. A. Voigt 


oe years ago the world was menaced by revolution. But the 
menace contained a hope. To-day the world is menaced by counter- 
revolution—and the menace contains no hope. 

Where is the dividing line ?_ When and where did revolution end and 
counter-revolution begin? A few words in Trotzky’s great book ! tell 
us exactly where the dividing line is. 

In March, 1917, there was a revolution in Russia. The administration 
was breaking down. The peasants were taking the land. It was a 
movement of the people. It was democratic in character, or at least in 
purpose. The revolution that followed, in October, 1917, was of a 
different nature. It was managed by a minority led by resolute men with 
singleness of purpose. Two of them were great men—Lenin and 
Trotzky. 

If a revolution is not inspired by an idea—by what Lenin called a 
* theory ’"—it is doomed for a violent seizure of power for the object of 
transforming society cannot be achieved without singleness of purpose. 
A revolutionary Government must be strong, it must compel obedience, 
it must impose national unity for defence against internal and external 
enemies. This the Government established by the revolution in March, 
1917, failed to do. However just, humane, and even reasonable a 
revolutionary idea may be, it will not prevail if the revolution is not 
efficiently managed. A revolution, like a war, will not be won merely 
because it is just. 

Lenin and Trotzky were a powerful combination. They differed 
much from one another, but their two minds were as one in periods of 
crisis when everything depended on one decision. All their ideas were 
reduced to simple formulas. Whatever they said was clear. It was also 
true if certain premises were granted, though whether the premises were 
true is another question. In any case, they were felt to be true, which is 
all that matters in revolution. 

Lenin and Trotzky were altogether devoted to their cause. They and 
their followers were completely convinced that their cause was the cause 
of humanity. Lenin was a great strategist. He knew exactly when and 
where to strike. He thought in terms of ‘ decisive battles ’"—Clausewitz 
was his master, no less than Karl Marx. Lenin was a great organiser and a 
great leader and inspirer of men. Confronted with a society in dissolution 
and with proper revolutionary movements unable to find a common 
purpose, they and their followers—men and women of conviction and 
immense courage—imposed order and a common purpose. They were 
the founders of the Soviet Union. 

1 Stalin, by Leon Trotzky, Hollis and Carter, London, pp. 516, 25s. net. 
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Trotzky’s book is a picture of that period—a picture painted by an 
artist with a trenchant mind, a powerful ae and a strong hand. 
The reviewers have, for the most part, failed to understand it, for we 
live in a period lacking in personality. Personality has ceased to have any 
meaning at all. A personality has conviction above all—if he has not, he 
has no personality. But if he has a conviction, he is ‘ prejudiced.’ The 
word ‘ prejudice ’ is the spell with which incapacity for believing anything 
at all (and therefore understanding anything at all) exorcises that fearsome 
thing called ‘ personality.’ 

The greatest historians were of their time—Thucydides, Tacitus, 
Clarendon. His mind was not of the same order as their minds, theirs 
were deeper, wider, and much more cultivated than his. But, as a 
historian, he has a certain greatness, something in common with their 
greatness. But he lived in the red-hot heart of his time as even Clarendon 
never did. He and Lenin laboured and fought not only amongst events, 
but as creators of events—events of such potency that the repercussions 
are still shaking the world. 

But even the most masterful of men, endowed with seemingly 
irresistible power, are not masters of events for long. Even the events 
they have created pass out of their control and engender events over 
which they have little or none. 

Lenin was not cruel, but he was ruthless. Trotzky could be ruthless, 
but he had a certain magnanimity. They believed that terrorism was one 
of the weapons of class-warfare. They did not believe it to be a method 
of government. Only after the attempted assassination of Lenin in 
August, 1918, did terrorism begin in the full sense—that is to say, the 
extermination, not only of persons identifiable as active enemies, but 
also of suspects; the arrest of innocent persons who might disclose 
information under torture or threat of death and the violent suppression 
of dissident opinion. 

Trotzky was more human than Lenin and much more human than 
Marx. Together with Hitler and Stalin, Marx was surely the most 
inhuman amongst all the eminent of modern times. His malevolence 
was appalling. His command over all the instruments of calumny was 
altogether unrivalled. He is the past master of that method of moral 
annihilation, which in the hands of its present masters, Stalin and Tito, 
reinforces the method of physical annihilation. He wrote that ‘ the 
excesses which people commit in their thirst for revenge ’ must not only 
be ‘ tolerated,’ but must also be ‘ directed.”? He anticipated Hitler by 
asserting that when the revolutions come ‘ heads must roll ’ *—meaning 
that the guillotine must do its work. And like Hitler he was never 
happier than when at hand. war was 

But Trotzky wrote of the terror that followed the attempt on 
Lenin’s life: ‘ Something snapped in the heart of the revolution,’ the 
revolution ‘began to lose its . . . forbearance,’ ‘something had 
happened that had saved the revolution,’ but ‘a new and great danger’ 
was imminent. 

Here we have the dividing line. In this passage—one of the most 
important ever written by a historian—Trotzky records something of 


* Address to the Communist League, March 30th, 1880. 
® Letters to Engels, August 8th, 1866. 
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which even he did not realise the full implications, but something which 
he felt deeply, in his bones, as it were, and with terrible foreboding. 

It was the beginning of the counter-revolution, of that bureaucratic 
absolutism enforced by pitiless and permanent terror, which was to prevail 
in the Soviet Union, which prevails in the Soviet Union to-day and 
wherever the Soviet Union is in control. It is at this point, in expressing 
these apprehensions, that Trotzky reveals an ultimate honesty. It is at 
this point that the ultimate dishonesty of all Communists and the ultimate 
poltroonery of all fellow travellers is exposed. This is the fact that 
Trotzky dared to face—the fact they dare not face. 

But it happened when Lenin and Trotzky were in power, not when 
Stalin was in power. Stalin’s part in the revolution was inconspicuous. 
All the histories, novels, plays and films which show him as one of the 
leaders of the revolution, as the hero of Tsaritzin, for example, are lies 
from beginning to end. 

Lenin and Trotzky tried to stem the monstrous growth of the 
bureaucracy which was organically connected with the terror. They 
might have had some measure of success, but not much, for in a last 
analysis, their idea was of a static and uniform condition of society. Such 
a condition cannot endure except under an absolutism that is both 
bureaucratic and terroristic. 

Stalin was the man for that moment. Lenin and Trotzky saw their 
work menaced by the machine which was itself the inevitable product of 
their work. Stalin was the man for that machine. Without Lenin’s 
intellect or Trotzky’s insight and passion, without that sense of 
honour which exists even amongst thieves and revolutionaries, rancorous, 
never forgiving even the slightest injury, as malevolent as Hitler and Karl 
Marx, patient and crafty, he took charge of the machine, removing all 
rivals, all who might conceivably be rivals even in a distant future, by 
the method of physical and moral annihilation. Only a few amongst the 
makers of the Russian Revolution died a natural death. Most of them 
were murdered by Stalin. Not one of them has survived. 

Trotzky tells us with insight and precision, with great descriptive 
power and with a wealth of evidence, how Stalin became what he is 
to-day—the greatest counter-revolutionary, the greatest reactionary who 
ever lived, and master of the most terrible machine ever devised by man 
for the coercion of mankind. 
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FIVE WEEKS THAT CHANGED 
WORLD HISTORY—A COMMENT 


By C. M. Woodhouse 


HE Soviet philosophy of history, as it is applied in Eastern Europe to-day, 

has many profundities unfamiliar to Western thought. Perhaps the most 
difficult of these is the inversion of phenomenal chronology in the interests of a 
noumenal causality that is unintelligible to us. .Thus, we have become familiar 
in the U.N. Security Council with the Albanian argument that the British 
destroyers in the Corfu Strait on October 22nd, 1946, were damaged by mines 
laid there by the Royal Navy a month later. We are now becoming familiar 
with the argument that Britain was saved in 1940 by Soviet resistance in 1941-2. 
A recent article in The Nineteenth Century + appears rightly (by western standards) 
to rebut the current argument that ‘ Russia gained victory almost single- 
handed,’ by pointing out that Russia was saved in 1941 by circumstances over 
which the Soviet government had no control; but the thesis of Mr. Bregman 
would not convince those at whom it is directed, because it rejects their meta- 
physic of chronology, by which the Soviet government is able to assert a 
retrospective control over such circumstances. Unfortunately, Mr. Bregman’s 
case is weakened even in Western logic by its incomplete presentation of the 
facts; it is worth establishing more y, in order that it may not be a mere 
Aunt Sally for critics to knock down. 

Mr. Bregman’s argument is certainly true in principle, by our standards 
of truth, which will hereinafter be applied: it is true, that is, that the crucial 
delay in Germany’s campaign of 1941 (the ‘ five weeks that changed world 
history ”) was not brought about by Russian action. Of the actual causes to 
which Mr. Bregman attributes the delay, two (the resistance of Poland and of 
Great Britain) must obviously be allowed to pass without comment as long- 
term (though hardly immediate) certainties. The remaining two (the weather 
and the campaign in the Balkans) are certainly also sound in principle; but 
what is astonishing is Mr. Bregman’s particularisation of these two principles. 
For by the part played by the weather in delaying the Germans, he means 
not, as the best military authorities mean,? the weather of the late spring but 
the weather of October: not, that is, the weather that made the initiation of 
the campaign against Russia in mid-May impossible, but the early snow that 
halted the Germans before Moscow. That early snow was certainly an 
important fact ; but it derived its importance from the delay already imposed 
by the bad weather of the spring. An argument which bases itself upon the 
weather should, to be complete, give proper weight both to the earlier and 
to the later misfortune ; but if either is to be omitted, it should certainly not 
be the earlier. 

The same incompleteness marks the argument based on the Balkan campaign 


1 * Five Weeks that Changed World History.’— Alexander Bregman, Nov., 1947. 
2 E.g., General de Guingand. See Operation Victory, p. 78. 


Hon. C. M. Woodhouse, O.B E., D.S.O., was, in 1943, in command 
of the Allied Military Mission to the Greek Guerillas in German- 
occupied Greece. 
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to an even more striking degree. Under this head, the whole credit is assigned 
to Yugoslavia, without any but passing mention of Greece. This serious 
misapprehension requires fuller correction ; for it is not a matter of opinion 
but of fact. It is a matter of opinion whether the Balkan campaign or the 
weather played a greater part in delaying the German attack on Russia in 1941 : 
but it is a matter of fact that whatever argument can be adduced in favour of 
Yugoslavia under the former head must a fortiori apply to Greece ; and so do 
many other arguments that cannot be adduced for Yugoslavia at all. The 
— parts played by the two countries can be easily seen by a comparison 
oO} tes. 3 

Greece became our active ally from October 28th, 1940, when Italy invaded 
the country from Albania. Yugoslavia, however, declared neutrality between 
Italy and Greece on November 1st, 1940, and did not become an active ally 
until Germany attacked both Greece and Yugoslavia on April 6th, 1941. 
Let a now examine what each of our two allies had done in the intervening 
period. 

Greece had driven the Italians back through a quarter of Albania, thus 
leaving the Germans so much more territory to conquer when the time came. 
(Some critics say that Greece could have done even 1 if General Metaxas 
had not been ‘ pro-German’; but this kind of nonsense comes from spending 
too much time in Athenian coffee-shops and too little looking at the Albanian 
mountains.) In the same interim the Yugoslav government wavered frantically 
between neutrality and submission to the Germans; cabinet ministers came 
and went in bewildering succession as the pendulum swung : but the pendulum 
swung no nearer in our direction than neutrality, until the last moment, when 
it was too late. While Yugoslavia oscillated, all the rest of the Balkans (except, 
of course, neutral Turkey and combatant Greece) fell to the Axis: Hungary 
in the summer of 1940, Roumania in the autumn, and Bulgaria in March, 1941. 

After the Bulgarian government had signed the Tripartite Pact on March 
1st, the contrast of Greece and Yugoslavia becomes still more instructive. The 
Greek government then agreed to the immediate admission of the British 

ial Expeditionary Force, although aware of the risk that this force would 
be inadequate to keep the Germans out of Greece and might only provoke 
the Germans to attack. General de Guingand has given his opinion * that 
‘from a military point of view an intervention in Greece never had any chance 
of success. . . . Whether the politician forced the soldier’s hand I do not 
know.’ General Papagos, the Greek Commander-in-Chief, had no doubt on 
the latter point‘: ‘In my opinion, the British, too, fully realised that .. . 
their intervention in the Balkans was, from a purely military point of view, 
undesirable. There were, however, certain political reasons which militated 
strongly in favour of British action in the Balkans’; the chief, as he explains 
being the need to redeem, at least formally, our guarantee to Greece of April 
13th, 1939. The important point is that although these opinions were can- 
vassed at the time and the risks clearly calculated, the Greek government agreed 
to accept the Expeditionary Force. The Yugoslav government, on the other 
hand, took no such risk: it signed the Tripartite Pact with the Axis on March 
25th, Greece’s national day oF iadisinidiee. 

The next event provides Mr. Bregman’s justification for ascribing to Yugo- 
slavia the ‘ factor which influenced the 1941 campaign in Russia most directly 
and decisively.” A revolution on March 27th overthrew the government 
which had signed the Tripartité Pact and replaced it by a wide coalition under 
General Simovitch. The Regent fled and the majority of the boy-King 
Peter II was declared. The people of Belgrade (now several moves ahead 
even of its new rulers) wildly cheered the British, American and Soviet legations 


* Op. cit., pp. 79-80. 
* The German Attack on Greece, pp. 12-13. 
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indiscriminately. Thus Yugoslavia qualified as well as Greece for attack on 
April 6th. But the difference between the two cases is still great. Yugo- 
slavia took no = ractical steps towards opposing the Axis before March 27th. 
Even after that date the Yugoslav am! or in Berlin was instructed to inform 
the German government that General Simovitch’s government did not repudiate 
the Tripartite Pact. So far as concerns the exercise of power, there had been 
no popular revolution in Yugoslavia, but only a violent redistribution within 
the fairly narrow circle of the recognised ruling classes. Although the new 
government declined to allow German troops to pass through Yugoslavia, it 
took no steps to co-ordinate military action with the Greek or British forces. 
General Papagos says ® that ‘apart from a —_ meeting between British, 
Greek and Yugoslav representatives, on the night of April” 3rd at the railway 
station of Kenali, no other contact took place Cenens the three Allies.’ He 
blames this upon the British ; but the truth was that the Yugoslav authorities 
evaded all other efforts to bring the parties together, and very nearly arrived too 
late at the occasion in question. Nor did the Yugoslav forces do any serious 
fighting in the ensuing campaign; they were too ill-led, ill-equipped and ill- 
located for it. Belgrade was occupied within a week of the German attack ; 
the boy-king and most of his government had to flee ; unconditional surrendet 
was signed on April 17th. With certain latent exceptions which only emerged 
after the German occupation began, resistance was over. Furthermore, 
because resistance collapsed almost from the first in Southern Yugoslavia, 
and because the Greek forts on the Bulgarian frontier resisted exceptionally 
well, the main weight of German invasion actually passed into Greece not 
directly from Bulgaria (by the Roupel Pass and other points Eastwards) but 
through Yugoslavia (by the Vardar and Monastir Gaps). The latter route 
was exactly the one which the Germans (like all other invaders in the past 
history of the Balkans) would have preferred if Yugoslavia had let them 
through without going to war; and the difference in time between being let 
through and having to fight their way through could not, as it turned out, 
have been more than a few days. 

But the campaign in the Balkans was not yet over. From ‘Apeil 17th the 
fighting was shared by Greek, British and Commonwealth troops ; but it was 
all on Greek soil. On the mainland, the Greek Army continued fighting 
until April zoth, when a treacherous order by General Tsolakoglou (who later 
became puppet Prime Minister and was afterwards tried as a war criminal) 
allowed the Germans to break through. He signed an unauthorised armistice 
with the Germans and Italians at Salonika on April 23rd, but even this did not 
end resistance in Greece. Isolated Greek units continued fighting; the 
Imperial Expeditionary Force withdrew fighting southwards, to secure evacua- 
tion to Crete ; and Crete was finally held as the last outpost of Greece until more 
than six weeks after resistance had ceased in Yugoslavia. 

The importance of Crete lay in its position on the route chosen by the 
Germans for a new drive eastwards. The objects of this drive, in conjunction 
with the attack on Russia and the advance of the Afrika Korps in the desert, 
were to reach the Middle Eastern oilfields and sever any possible co-ordination 
of strategy in the Middle East between the British and the Russians. Therefore, 


although the occupation of the Greek mainland released a large proportion of 


Germany’s best divisions from the Balkans to be re-grouped against Russia, 
it did not end the Balkan campaign: Crete had to be captured as well, not out 
of a mere desire for tidiness, but as the first step in the new drive. The route 
of the drive was to be Crete-Cyprus-Syria-Iraq-Iran. How the last three were 
saved is part of another story; Crete, which was the first to be attacked (on 
May zoth) was not saved, but it contributed an important delay to the saving 
of the rest. The resistance there, in which the remains of the Imperial Expedi- 


5 Op ¢cit., p. 24. 
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tionary Force were loyally ——— by the Greek government and fanatically 
by the Greek population, lasted many days beyond German calculations (eleven 
instead of the four prognosticated by captured orders). The intrinsic import- 
ance of the operation and the participation of the Greeks entitle the e 
campaign to be counted as the last contribution of Greece to the delaying of the 
Germans in 1941. Resistance on Greek soil thus ended only on May 31st, 
forty-four days after it had ended on Yugoslav soil. 

Both Greece and Yugoslavia rose again with gallantry beyond praise. 
My object is not to denigrate the Yugoslavs, but only to restore the balance 
which Mr. Bregman’s article disturbed by ignoring Greece. The two coun- 
tries’ contributions to the first Balkan campaign are clearly defined: Greece 
from October 28th, 1940, to May 31st, 1941; Yugoslavia from April 6th (or, 
to be generous, March 27th) to April 17th. History will not deny either of 
them credit, but it will assign credit in proper proportion. The ‘ five weeks 
that changed world history ’ lay between May 15th, 1941, when Hitler originally 
= to attack Russia, and June 22nd, when he did so. At the earlier date, 

ugoslav resistance had already ceased four weeks; Greek resistance had 
ceased some three weeks on the mainland, but was to last more than another 
fortnight in Crete. History may decide that neither Greece nor Yugoslavia 
in fact secured those ‘ five weeks that changed the world’ for the allies; it 
may ascribe all the credit to the weather; it may even, if it is written by 


sufficiently metaphysical historians, agree with Soviet propaganda in ascribing . 


it to the U.S.S.R. ; but at least it can hardly agree with Mr. Bregman in trans- 
ferring to Yugoslavia the whole of Greece’s claim. 
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BOOKS OF THE MONTH 
Reviewed by John Arlott 


T= critic of to-day may well be depressed at the sight of Blackwood and The 
Edinburgh Review of the nineteenth century reviewing Shelley, Keats, 
Wordsworth, Scott, Trollope, and Dickens. He turns back to-day’s ‘ great 
success ” with a feeling of envy and a humbler sense of values. 

One of his rare moments of satisfaction has come with the publication of 
Emily Dickinson’s Bolts of Melody (Cape, 165.) together with a re-issue, in 
matching format, of her Poems (Cape, 16s.). Here then, is a new book of which 
we may reasonably believe that its author will take her place among the 
‘ classics.’ Again and again Emily Dickinson crystallises the startling image— 
crystallises it into a form of exquisite symmetry. We now have almost sixteen 
hundred of her poems and we may not be certain that there are not many 
hundreds more still to be published. Her reputation will rest upon a small 
proportion of the poems, of course: but does not the immortality of some of 
our own greatest poets rest upon less than twenty poems ? This New-England 
spinster-recluse produced her poems—some of them no more than twelve 
words long—in a huge spate during the last half of the nineteenth century 
and all of them have been posthumously published. Many of them are rather 
slight, poetic nuclei, perhaps, rather than poems: but the imagery is often 
superb. It was with genuine excitement that I read this book: not all its 
poems are great, but there is, again and again, amongst them, the unmistakable 


fire of genius 

A Siaerent aspect of American imaginative life is recorded in The American 
Radio by Llewellyn White (Cambridge University Press). Mr. White hits 
with immense force at all the factors which have prevented American listeners 
throughout the United States, from having a choice of four stations—broad- 
casting, not merely what the listener is now prepared to say that he wants, 
but those programmes which he would say he wanted if he were given the 
opportunity of hearing them and appreciating the possibility of his being pro- 
vided with such entertainment. Mr. White appears to have no sectional axe 
to grind and proceeds to blame, at different points in his story, the advertisers, 
Congress, the Federal Communications Commission, the Unions, the broad- 
casting companies and the broadcasters themselves for the failure he postulates. 
This is a bald, bold story: it is the entire story of American broadcasting and 
why it is what it is. It is a little unfortunate that Mr. White, in his care to tell 
his American story completely, ignores the international implications of 
broadcasting—the impact of American broadcasting on listeners in other 
countries, the impact of the broadcasting of other nations on American 
listeners. In many ways this book is a modern American history in miniature 
and everyone must read it who wants to understand the American, who here, 
on various levels and in various guises, handles his heritage of the ether— 
and out of his creation comes the matter which to a considerable extent moulds 
his outlook. 

By contrast, an important characteristic of British broadcasting is revealed 
by Edward Sackville-West in the anthology of his BBC wartime poetry and 
poetic-prose feature, And So To Bed (Phoenix Press: 125. 6d.). The collection 
contains few surprising discoveries but none of its contents are hackneyed. 
Essentially, one realises, in examining the series collected within a single 
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cover, the character of Mr. Sackville-West’s selections is the complete absence 
of any suggestion of crudity. Profundity there is, but never heaviness: the 
quality of the book is an elegant distinction, which is matched by the restraint 
of the decorations. . 

Elegant distinction without — are also the qualities of the archi- 
tecture of Bath. In The Building of Bath (Collins: 155.). Bryan Little has set 
himself the difficult task of saying something new about a much-described 
and documented city. It is with the actual building of the city that he is 
concerned and he has, by careful discipline, and reining-in of his enthusiasm, 
a strictly to his subject, to present a record which has not been isolated 

ore. Thus the builders and the architects become the heroes of a physical, 
mental and imaginative task, whose memorial is a mellow city. There are 130 
illustrations, selected with fine taste and obviously from the fruits of con- 
siderable search and research. In the last century Mr. Little’s book would 
have been larger and longer, would have been labelled ‘ authoritative’ and 
would have been read by few people. In 1947 it should go as far as paper 
permits, and ring echoes of his ‘ City of Builders ’ in many minds. 

In the same rich tradition of British craftsmanship lies the furniture treated 
of*in Donald Smith’s O/d Furniture and Woodwork (Batsford : 7s. 6d.) Books 
about furniture have not been uncommon but it is Mr. Smith’s feeling for his 
subject that makes his book unusual, Man, he points out, has existed, at 
times, without metals, almost without stone, but he has always had wood. — 
Wood has provided his homes, the first movable type for printing, the first 
aeroplane, the instruments of his games and, above all, his furniture. So 
this is a book concerned with the working, and the beauty of wood. Mr. 
Smith is deep in his love of the craft of working wood and his plan is not to 
inform the casually interested, but to win him to that craft. 

Without relation to my other books of this month, without relation to any 
other book, Mr. Stephen Potter’s Gamesmanship (Hart-Davis : 6s.), which must 
surely have been the most popular ‘large Christmas Card’ of the year. Sub- 
titled ‘ The Art of Winning Games Without Actually Cheating,’ it is urbane, 
mischievous, sometimes almost deadly—a delightful book of humour. Its | 
delight lies in its adjustment of several factors. The first is length: the joke 
is not cracked and thrown away, it is developed and shaped, and all its facets 
exhibited—but the book is not one word too long: another hundred words 
and the joke might have been ruined; at its present precise length it stands © 
and delights. The second aspect is the blend of the ridiculous with a most 
shrewd observation of human things—particularly Englishmen and par- 7 
ticularly when they are playing games—but the basic observation is human | 
and accurate. This book mocks, and it alludes, but it is, in its small way, | 
unique: it has not been done before, it cannot, successfully, be done again. © 
But I suspect that the hand of the reviewer must be too heavy for its neatness. = 
This book, however, is of such a shortness that, bought as a Christmas present — 
for a friend, it may be read at a single solid sitting without sufficient damage to © 
reveal the giver’s guilt, For myself, I shall keep my copy. 








